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The Citizenship Education Project" 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


- Annual Report submitted to 
you a year ago dealt with the 
need of attention by society to the 
formation of the citizen with as seri- 
ous purpose and as great expenditure 
as hitherto have been devoted to 
health. It was the thesis of that report 
that free governments and societies de- 
voted to liberty are subject to decay 
and degeneration, somewhat as the hu- 
man organism is the prey of various 
bacteria and parasites; that these ene- 
mies must be attacked and conquered; 
and that under present world condi- 
tions, it is vital to the security and 
welfare of our country that we de- 
vise a better program of education for 
citizenship and put it into operation. 
That Report concluded with the an- 
nouncement that a preliminary pro- 
posal for a broad program of citizen- 
ship education had been submitted to 


*From the Report of the President of Teach- 
ets College to the Trustees for the Academic 
Year Ending June 30, 1950. 





the Carnegie Corporation and that 
Teachers College had received the 
sum of $50,000 as an initial grant to 
perfect the plan suggested and to sup- 
port an initial tryout or two. The im- 
plications were that our proposal had 
merit sufficient so that if it were made 
more precise, and practical pilot testing 
were to support the theories proposed, 
substantial grants might follow. 

Some six months previous to the 
submission of our application, the 
President of the Carnegie Corporation 
had concluded his annual report with 
the announcement that his organiza- 
tion was troubled by lack of proper 
preparation of the citizen in the United 
States and that it would be receptive 
to proposals for the improvement of 
programs of citizenship education in 
the schools. This challenge was ac- 
cepted with alacrity by Teachers Col- 
lege. From January to June I devoted 
most of my spare time to a study of 
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the problem, in which task I had the 
assistance of Dr. Frederick Rope. We 
restudied the work of the schools; 
we acquainted ourselves with the nu- 
merous special programs that had been 
undertaken both within schools and 
outside; we consulted with our col- 
leagues in Teachers College; and we 
sought outside advice. In particular 
we met with those in the University 
best qualified to advise on the prob- 
lem. From the start, and continuously 
thereafter, we had the unfailing sup- 
port of General Eisenhower. Nor can 
we ignore the great contribution of 
Mr. Arthur Page, Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College. For about a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have had the privilege of con- 
sultation with Mr. Page, who is deeply 
interested in American citizenship. We 
have talked its problems up and down. 
While he had no direct part in the 
preparation of the proposal, and can- 
not be held responsible for details 
(which he may or may not approve), 
nevertheless his devotion to the ideals 
of the Fathers of our country and his 
comprehensive knowledge of the rec- 
ord of liberty cannot but be reflected 
in what his associates are doing. 

The problem, then, was to discover 
the best kind of educational program 
to form the kind of citizen who can 
live properly in a free society, who 
can do his duty as a citizen, and who 
will improve and defend government 
of, by, and for the people. Having 
drawn the specifications for such a 
plan, the next step was to map the 
campaign for its adoption and specify 
the techniques for its operation. 


To make clear the difficulty of this 
problem, I wish first to examine a his- 
torical precedent, for we have a very 
good one, namely: the program of 
education civique adopted by the 
French after their defeat by the Ger- 
mans in 1871. Here we find a very in- 
telligent people, accustomed to look at 
themselves objectively, to solve their 
problems intellectually, to try to put 
their logical solutions into practice, 
In 1871 they had been badly defeated, 
and that to their great surprise. They 
thought that they were to triumph; 
they met with crushing defeat. For- 
eign soldiers occupied their capital. A 
huge indemnity was levied. 

Review ing their history, they could 
see that since 1789 their efforts for lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity had re- 
peatedly been frustrated—starting i in 
hopeful revolution and ending with 
despotism. The high purposes of 
Lamartine and other revolutionaries of 
1848 had led to the autocratic regime 
of Napoleon III and the debacle at 
Sedan. 

So the French in 1871 resolved to 
put an end to this sorry history. They 
reformed their educational structure 
and program and they introduced a 
new and comprehensive plan for the 
formation of the citizen. All this was 
done after careful study and planning. 
In my library I have over one hundred 
books and pamphlets on education 
civique that were published between 
1871 and 1880. Courses on citizenship 
were introduced into every type of 
school. Every pupil, every day (or 
at least several times a week), took 
courses in what we would call citizen- 
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ship. In true French fashion, these 
courses were tightly organized, and 
the various programs were well ad- 
justed to the level and ability of the 
pupil. There was a cyclical arrange- 
ment, so that in later years pupils 
would recur to the same topics that 
they had once met when they were 
younger, with newer and wider con- 
siderations. Never before, I am sure, 
was so ambitious, so comprehensive, 
so widely applied a program of edu- 
cation for citizenship put into practice. 

Nevertheless, one cannot say that 
the end result was good citizenship 
in the sense that the French have 
proved able to defend their country or 
operate their government effectively. 
Why is this? 

The explanation of their failure is 
well understood by American school- 
masters, although this understanding is 
not commonly shared by laymen. 
There is a big difference between 
knowing and doing. Just because one 
has the knowledge, it does not follow 
that he will act in accord. One can 
repeat the Ten Commandments, can 
accept them as a guide to life, and still 
act in a contrary manner. I well re- 
member an incident when I was serv- 
ing as a Volunteer Orderly in New 
York Hospital. One night (the hospital 
being short-handed) I was assigned 
to attend a prominent physician who 
had been brought in with a heart at- 
tack. He was ordered to be immobile. 
He was propped up in bed, and one 
of my duties was to keep oxygen flow- 
ing at a proper rate through his mask. 
There were about twenty other pa- 
tients whose lights would flash, sum- 


moning me, but when his light would 
call me, if I did not run immediately, 
he would get out of bed and wait on 
himself. Such an act of folly he would 
never permit his patients to attempt; 
but despite all his knowledge, he would 
not act in accord. Everyone around the 
hospital knew that the worst patients 
were doctors and nurses. 

Wise schoolmasters know that many 
of the basic educational goals cannot 
be reached by knowledge alone. Pro- 
grams for better race relations bog 
down when talk and study alone con- 
stitute the program. People must also 
work together on common problems. 
John Dewey pointed out long ago that 
textbook work on morals yielded, not 
moral conduct, but ideas about mo- 
rality. One cannot get much from a 
correspondence course in swimming. 
So we cannot rest content with mere 
improvement of the citizenship courses 
in our schools. Our goal must go be- 
yond knowledge. 

The complex character of the prob- 
lem of education for citizenship has 
been recognized for a long time. We 
need only recall that during the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War (430 
B.c.), according to the report of 
Thucydides, Pericles discussed the 
problem in his famous Funeral Ora- 
tion. He described the government of 
Athens as a democracy “in the hands, 
not of the few, but of many,” their 
honoring “of talent on the grounds of 
excellence alone,” their “spirit of free 
play” in public and private life, their 
acknowledgment of the restraint of 
reverence and their obedience “to 
whomsoever is set in authority.” 
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These people were able to maintain 
such a government and society, con- 
tinued Pericles, owing to their knowl- 
edge of their government, their par- 
ticipation in its actions, and the habit 
of public discussion prior to action. 
“Our citizens attend to both public 
and private duties and do not allow 
absorption in their own affairs to in- 
terfere with their knowledge of the 
city (i.e., the State). We differ from 
other states in regarding the man who 
holds aloof from public life, not as 
quiet, but as useless. We decide and 
debate carefully, and in person, all 
matters of policy holding that acts are 
foredoomed to failure when under- 
taken unstudied. Other men are bold 
and ignorant, but the bravest are surely 
those who have the clearest vision of 
what is before them, glory and danger 
alike, and yet notwithstanding go out 
to meet it.” 

Pericles then turned to a discussion 
of the strength of such a democracy 
what we would term today an analysis 
of a plan for the defense of liberty. 
He isolated the following three as- 
pects: (1) knowledge of “the city’s 
life as we have it before us day by 
day,” (2) citizens “falling in love with 
her as we see her. . . . The secret of 
happiness is freedom and the secret of 
freedom . . . brave hearts not idly to 
stand aside from the enemy’s on- 
slaught, (3) fighters who dare; wise 





men who understand their duty and 
good men, self-disciplined in its per- 
formance.” 

Thus, according to this 2400-year- 
old analysis, the defense of free gov- 
ernment depends upon knowledge, 


patriotism, and action; and if we fol- 
low Pericles, the problem in more 
detail is: (1) What knowledge does 
the good citizen need, and how can he 
be helped to acquire it; (2) what is 
patriotism and how can it be achieved; 
and (3) what does the good citizen 
do, how does he act, and how can he 
be brought to do and act in this way? 

Now in the usual American com- 
munity most children go to school, 
Most of them continue through ele- 
mentary school, and an increasing 
number complete the high school 
course. There seems to be in operation 
a good program of citizenship educa- 
tion. All elementary schools study 
American history. Becoming quite 
general is a ninth grade class in current 
problems. Most senior high schools 
include American history, and a 
course in the senior year dealing with 
Civics, current events, or problems of 
democracy is very common. The 
modernly organized high schools in- 
clude citizenship in their “core cur- 
ricula.” In the halls the American flag 
is displayed. Children learn the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Washington's 
picture is on the wall. The Gettysburg 
Address is on a bronze plaque. In as- 
sembly. children stand to sing the 
“Star- Spangled Banner” and “God 
Bless America.” Our schools believe 
that they are doing a good job in edu- 
cation for citizenship, and good work 
is being done. 

This work can be improved, how- 
ever. There is great variation in the 
quality of the books, charts, slides and 
films. Most teachers are not fully 
skilled in the use of these materials. 
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Too much of the work in history and 
civics deals merely with the factual 
description of government. Com- 
munists spare no effort to stress 
our record in slums, discrimination, 
poverty, intolerance, ill-health, and 
periodic unemployment. A great deal 
can be done to show the other side of 
the picture—the accomplishments of 
an idealistic and hard-working people 
freed from the chains of despotism 
and relatively equal in a society with 
little special privilege, attaining a 
higher degree of well-being and hap- 
iness than ever before enjoyed in 
the world. The record of liberty can 
be stressed in our books and courses. 
On the side of knowledge alone, good 
as the American program already is, it 
can still be improved. 

But knowledge is not enough; 
action must accompany it. And there 
are many programs of action in Amer- 
ican schools and communities. The 
Boy Scouts, the Youth Builders, 
church groups, the 4-H Clubs have 
their programs of conduct and prac- 
tical introduction to the work of the 
citizen. Certain programs have been 
suggested for tieing together action 
and knowledge in citizenship, notably 
two programs in California, but not 
much practical progress in this direc- 
tion has been made. So far as the con- 
duct side of good citizenship is con- 
cerned, however, there is plenty of 
experience in the field to point the 
way to the techniques and _ tactics 
needed to achieve good citizenship 
habits. Obviously such a goal is gen- 
erally beyond the reach of the class- 
toom. One has to enter into the life 


of the pupils, either in and around 
the school or in the community. The 
program cannot consist merely of read- 
ing books, giving talks, and putting on 
assembly programs. It has to step out- 
side school walls and enter, to some 
degree at least, into the life that young 
people live. Such a program must 
work its way into the community it- 
self. The school may take the lead 
(generally it should), but many citi- 
zens of the town must work with 
many pupils of the school. The com- 
munity must form a team, and all— 
pupils, teachers, citizens—must play 
on it. 

According to the analysis of 
Pericles, there is a third factor—not 
only knowledge and action, but love 
of country, or patriotism. Our study 
of this problem did not lead to clear 
indications for action. The sources of 
love of country are difficult to analyze. 
Possibly, if the James—Lange theory 
of emotions is to be accepted, namely 
that the emotion follows the act, then 
strong love of country would be the 
result of powerful service to it. It 
was decided that it would be suf- 
ficient for the initial stages of our 
proposal to try to devise a plan for 
tieing together action and knowledge, 
in the hope that the emotional factor 
would follow automatically. 

Therefore, the proposal to the 
Carnegie Corporation had little that 
was novel or unique in it. It stressed 
the importance of the problem, the 
apparently good program that the 
schools were carrying out, the need 
for knowledge and action to be tied 
together, the pedagogical difficulty of 
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attaining such a goal, the need of 
devising a program that would go out- 
side the walls of the classroom and 
into school and community life, and 
the proposal to develop a program 
along these lines practically, in co- 
operation with teachers, to be tried 
in a few selected school systems and 
watched with great care. Having 
secured the results of a few pilot tests, 
the proposal would then be to modify 
the techniques on the basis of ex- 
perience and attack the problem of 
wide dissemination. 

This was the limit of our thought 
at the time that the first application 
to the Carnegie Corporation was 
made; and it was for the development 
of this proposal and its tryout that the 
first $50,000 was granted. 

During the first semester (Septem- 
ber 1949 to February 1950) we set 
up the project and put it into vigorous 
operation. I took the post of Director 
of the Citizenship Education Project 
and have given it as much time as I 
could spare, although as William S. 
Vincent, the Executive Officer, has 
shown the necessary capabilities, time 
on my part has been decreasingly 
needed. A headquarters staff was or- 
ganized and clerical and bibliographical 
services, adequate offices, and physical 
facilities were provided. 

Arrangements were made to secure 
the services for two months each of 
Dr. William G. Carr, Associate Secre- 
tary of the National Education As- 
sociation and Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, an able 
scholar in the field of education for 
citizenship, and of Dr. Newton 


Edwards, Professor of Education of 
the University of Chicago, who is also 
noted for his work on American 
ideals. Conferences, none less than a 
day in length and some of more than 
one day, were attended by approxi- 
mately one hundred persons—his- 
torians, political scientists, administra- 
tors of special citizenship education 
projects, state school officials. Even 
more extended conferences were held 
with curriculum experts, secondary 
education specialists, measurement re- 
search workers, and our colleagues in 
Columbia University and in Teachers 
College. Should our program fail, it 
will not be for lack of good advice. 

At the same time, we acted speedily 
to develop close relations with the 
school systems in which we were to 
try out our project. First we held a 
day-long conference with the super- 
intendents of schools of some thirty 
cities not too remote from New York 
City. We then made a selection from 
within that group, primarily to secure 
different types of communities. Prior 
to October 1, 1949 we had held con- 
ferences with superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers and had received 
approval from the Boards of Educa- 
tion for the start of our project in 
Westport, Conn.; Bronxville, N. Y,; 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Manhasset, N. Y.; 
Pearl River, N. Y.; South Orange- 
Maplewood, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J, 
and Steelton, Pa. 

The idea was to see whether or not 
the principles we were advocating 
could be implemented and introduced 
into at least one class by February 1, 
1950. We thought of beginning with 
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qa twelfth grade class either in Amer- 
ican history or in problems of Amer- 
jcan government, although as it turned 
out, both Yonkers and South Orange- 
Maplewood experimented with a 
ninth grade class. We arranged for 
a leading teacher in each of the eight 
communities to take a leave of absence 
and work with us for a minimum of 
nine weeks, we paying the salary and 
travel expenses. These nine teachers 
(there were two from South Orange- 
Maplewood), together with Drs. Vin- 
cent, Carr, and Edwards and a number 
of members of the Project staff, set to 
work with great vigor to locate and 
systematize the resources which in- 
dividual teachers could use to devise 
individual programs for the nine 
classes in the eight schools. They were 
trying to see what they could do to 
tie knowledge and action together, 
each with a particular class and a par- 
ticular community in mind. The 
premises of liberty were explored. 
The usual content of the courses in 
history, current problems, and civics 
was studied; the textbooks were ana- 
lyzed, the interrelations were noted. 
An effort was made to examine all 
the literature available, and to collect 
the results of previous experience in 
order to discover what practices had 
been tried, what ways had been de- 
vised and used to give practical ex- 
periences in and related to citizenship. 
After a great deal of material had been 
discarded, and after much discussion 
and study, there were developed: (1) 
a clear statement of the premises of 
liberty; (2) lists of topics in American 
history, current problems, and gov- 


ment courses; and (3) a list of projects 
or laboratory practices in citizenship 
which had been tried out with suc- 
cess in American schools or in con- 
nection with them. A vast number of 
books, pamphlets, newspaper and 
periodical articles, charts, maps, film- 
strips, and films were read, appraised, 
briefly summarized, and each listed on 
a separate card. After a great deal of 
selection, this card file now includes 
some 1100 items; the selected labora- 
tory practices now number 26, with 
about a dozen additional ones in 
preparation and well along toward 
completion. These resources are all 
cross-indexed. Thus, a teacher in 
American history wishing information 
on a topic, for instance the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, by cross reference can 
find the relation of this topic to the 
premises, current problems, and labora- 
tory practices which will make this 
period of history meaningful. Simi- 
larly, the teacher of current problems, 
or civics, can reverse the process and 
by using the cross-index determine 
the wider relationships of problems in 
the respective fields. Or the teacher 
approaching the problem from the 
practical side can, by use of the cross- 
index, find out where the teacher of 
history, or citizenship, or current prob- 
lems can fortify his work. 

It will be noted that great care was 
taken to develop this American pro- 
gram in an American way. It would 
have been simple to discover what we 
deemed to be the one best program, 
and then use every effort to have it 
universally adopted. But control of 
the mind of the child is the preroga- 
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tive of the home and of people close 
to the home; local authorities in most 
cases control what is taught. We 
would not wish to develop a method 
of citizenship education which might 
attract a potential dictator, or give 
him experience with a program that 
in good hands might be good, but in 
bad hands bad. So we sought no one 
program. Each school, each teacher 
prepares his own. There may be a dis- 
tinct and different program in every 
school; as indeed was the case in the 
original pilot test schools. 

At the same time, we gathered to- 
gether the experts whom we consid- 
ered to be the leaders in educational 
measurement and evaluation. In a 
week’s session with them we sought to 
devise the best program possible at 
the time to study the future pilot tests, 
and to give us as objective measure- 
ments as possible of progress and re- 
sults. We wanted to find out if our 
theories would be validated by prac- 
tice, and what modifications might 
= wise in view of results obtained. 

y January 1950 it was apparent 
Re Boater of having one program for 
one class we were going to have eight 
new programs in operation in eight 
cities—each program different from 
any other, and with considerable varia- 
tion. Each was to stress action related 
to subject matter. We were able to ar- 
range matters in many instances so 
that each laboratory practice chosen 
could be tried in several places. 

The teachers went to work with 
great enthusiasm. The Project pro- 
vided supervision, with Mr. L. A. 


Brooks from Denver as the Field Rep- 


resentative. Each teacher was provided 
with an assistant, and a full record 
was taken of each day’s work. The 
measurement experts tested all pupils 
in advance and provided guidance for 
the observers. Tape recordings were 
taken in many cases, and in several in. 
stances films were made. 

It is not possible at this time to give 
a complete report on the work of the 
eight pilot tests or of the full results 
obtained. Preliminary reports upon a 
well-devised and carefully adminis- 
tered program of evaluation indicate 
that “considerable gains were made” 
in good citizenship; that pupils in the 
experimental groups lost more qualities 
of bad citizenship; and that the bene- 
ficial results of the program “perco- 
lated” even to pupils not in our classes. 
There is no question that great inter- 
est was aroused and that pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents appear to be enthu- 
siastic. Some formerly indifferent 
pupils became top members of their 
group. One class refused to disband in 
June and continued active during the 
summer. Whereas nine teachers with 
one class each cooperated in these 
eight schools, already fifty are starting 
the program this fall with many 
classes. In the course of a public meet- 
ing in Elizabeth, presided over by the 
mayor, some school patrons voiced 
their concern about the program. They 
admitted the value of the laboratory 
practices but doubted that the pupils 
were learning much from books. The 
pupils repudiated the charge, gave evi- 
dence of the great amount of reading 
they had done, and asserted that they 
had never learned so much. 
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Typical of the activities (labora- 
tory practices they are coming to be 
called) were: (1) Investigation of la- 
bor-management relations was made in 
Pearl River (a town with four major 
industries). The pupils attended labor- 
management meetings; frank questions 
were answered by both management 
and labor; a clearer understanding was 
gained of the problems most talked 
about at home. (2) An apparently 
stalled public housing project in Man- 
hasset stimulated a general study of 
local and national governmental re- 
lations to housing and the problems at- 
tendant thereto. (3) Columbia High 
School in South Orange—Maplewood 
reorganized its student government in 
accord with principles the students 
learned from civics, and then con- 
ducted an election, using the same 
methods as a real election in their com- 
munity—registration, nomination of 
candidates, campaigning, balloting, and 
counting procedures, with the usual 
election officials on duty. (4) In Sta- 
ples High School, Westport, when the 
pupils studied their own student gov- 
ernment with reference to principles 
they had learned, they found that it 
conformed but little. They did not 
know who their own officers were, as 
sometimes happens among parents. (5) 
In Franklin Junior High School, Yon- 
kers, a complete new student govern- 
ment was designed and introduced, 
with legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, a student budget of power, 
and elected marshals and justices to 
provide orderly administration of jus- 
tice by one’s peers. (6) Maplewood 
Junior High School made a complete 


survey of its community, the pupils 
spending long hours visiting agencies, 
organizations, officials and lay citizens, 
and then preparing a book on their 
community from firsthand observa- 
tion. This book is a standard reference 
in their school. (7) In Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, a class of seniors set 
out to discover the forces and informa- 
tion channels that caused the citizens 
of that city to make up their minds 
on a political i issue. Taking the prob- 
lem of the location of the new express 
highway, they analyzed public opin- 
ion on it and the propaganda forces 
that had been brought to bear. (8) 
Steelton seniors, like those in Maple- 
wood, studied their own city, sought to 
discover the sources of power, and 
upon the basis of carefully organized 
visits to officials and to government as 
well as voluntary agencies prepared a 
book on their city. They drew also 
upon the work of pupils in art, Eng- 
lish, commercial courses, and other 
subjects. (9) The Bronxville labora- 
tory practice that attracted the most 
attention was a study of the Hoover 
Plan for Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion, and its application to local condi- 
tions. The pupils covered the vast 
amount of material in these reports, 
studied the background, interviewed 
their congressman, held public meet- 
ings and radio programs, aroused the 
enthusiasm of other high school sen- 
iors, and even made their efforts felt 
in Washington. So impressed were 
local citizens that a large bank in 
White Plains requested the teacher, 
Mr. Taubenek, to give the same course 


to all its employees. (10) It was in 
7 
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White Plains that the pupils remained 
organized in order to study the elec- 
tion procedures from start to finish. 
(11) I have heard the rumor that in 
one of these cities (and I do not know 
which one it was) the pupils discov- 
ered some evidence of corruption in 
a local election and reported the matter 
to the mayor. 

Certainly these pupils are gaining 
a more realistic understanding of com- 
munity problems, both political and 
social. Whether they have learned 
more; whether they will become better 
citizens; whether activity and knowl- 
edge are truly tied together by these 
procedures, time alone may tell. It is 
to be hoped that modern techniques 
of measurement may give us some ink- 
ling. 

In the meantime, last January we re- 
turned to the Carnegie Corporation 
with a request for substantial addi- 
tional funds. The pilot tests were only 
about to start. We were asking for a 
wide extension of a program that was 
untested and untried. We proposed: 
(1) an extension of the pilot tests, 
both within the original eight commu- 
nities and with some additions; (2) 
the extension of the project to some of 
the schools in the APSS (Associated 
Public School Systems), an organiza- 
tion of school systems located all over 
the United States, banded together for 
study of their mutual problems; (3) 
cooperation with other university 
schools of education in supporting lo- 
cal programs under their direction; 
(4) beginnings of pilot test projects 
in a number of state teachers colleges 
in the education of teachers to con- 


duct such programs for citizenship; 
(5) a program to discover what iso- 
lated teachers here and there are al- 
ready doing, in order to prepare ad- 
ditional laboratory practices and to 
evaluate procedures; and (6) prepara- 
tion of materials that are needed. (Sur- 
prisingly enough, after study of all 
important textbooks and examination 
of all other teaching materials from 
which we developed our extensive 
card file, there still remain important 
areas of study for which the mate- 
rials are missing or inadequate.) 

For this new program, which we 
estimated would require an additional 
eighteen months to carry through— 
to September 1951—we requested an 
additional $397,000. The Carnegie 
Corporation granted $400,000. So if 
the program fails, it will not be for 
want of money. 

The new program is on schedule in 
every respect, and we are following a 
prepared program of work laid out 
with great precision week by week. 
Two additional pilot tests are sched- 
uled for this year, one in Schenectady, 
New York, and one in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Some seventy-eight new 
communities are trying out our theo- 
ries and materials this fall. For most of 
them the superintendent of schools, 
the high school principal, and a lead- 
ing teacher spent ten days with us in 
August. Each teacher devised his own 
plan, based upon the materials we sup- 
ply, and hurried purchase orders for 
books and other materials of instruc- 
tion were sent out before mid-August. 
The usual orders were for from $100 
to $400 worth of supplementary ma- 
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terials. While we cannot watch these 
projects as carefully as we did the 
original eight pilot tests, we propose 
to visit each class at least once this 
coming semester. 

Arrangements have been made for 
further tests in a score of rural high 
schools, under supervision of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; in a great num- 
ber of schools in Illinois, possibly as 
many as 180, under the supervision of 
their secondary school curriculum 
program, on which is represented the 
University of Illinois, Illinois State 
Normal "University, Northwestern 
University, the Univ ersity of Chicago, 
Southern Illinois University, Western 
Illinois State College, Eastern Illinois 
State College, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Two 
southern school systems will initiate 
their own programs under the super- 
vision of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Formal relations have been estab- 
lished with eight teachers colleges: 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia; New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair; New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany; East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, North 
Carolina; Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. Fol- 
lowing the same pattern as in the 
original pilot tests, a leading faculty 
member from each college is to spend 
from two to four months with us 
this fall preparing his own project 


to start in the spring. Each will 
have at his command all the resources 
heretofore developed, as well as con- 
sultative relations with the staff of 
the Project and the faculty of the Col- 
lege and the University. The purpose 
here, as in the schools’ project, is to 
develop plans and procedures that may 
later be extended to all our teacher 
education institutions. 

The materials improvement phase of 
the project will not get underway un- 
til the fall, the difficulty being the in- 
ability to secure proper personnel be- 
cause of the short-term financing of 
the Project. 

The Project is moving far more rap- 
idly than had been anticipated. This 
year, probably some 15,000 pupils 
under some 400 teachers will be mak- 
ing a new and enthusiastic approach 
to education for citizenship. Unique 
devices for aiding the teacher, new 
techniques of supervision, new tests 
and measurements—all will be brought 
to bear upon the Project. 

The Project is not only expanding 
physically, that is from eight teachers 
last spring to approximately 400 this 
year; it is also being broadened to con- 
sider phases of citizenship education 
that we could not consider in the 
early and experimental stages. In the 
tryout period we deliberately nar- 
rowed our attack so as to be able to 
control our study and measure what 
we were doing. Thus: (1) we nar- 
rowed our considerations to political 
citizenship; (2) we tried to confine 
our attack to the senior class of the 
senior high school; (3) in that class 
we used courses only in American 
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history or in problems of American 
democracy; (4) we thought of citizen- 
ship only within the nation; (5) we 
deliberately avoided special considera- 
tion of the emotional side of the prob- 
lem—either patriotism or self-reliance. 
We are now engaged in trying to 
broaden our considerations to remove 
these restrictions. 

We know that the concept of po- 
litical citizenship, the relation of the 
citizen to government, is only one facet 
of the problem. Good and bad citizen- 
ship is manifested in many other rela- 
tionships. Nations have fallen, not be- 
cause of failure to serve in armies or 
to pay taxes, but because of sympathy 
with absurd economic doctrines, bread 
and circuses, over-reliance on help from 
rulers, and looking to central authori- 
ties for all guidance and support. In a 
sense, the good citizen is the one who 
turns to government only after he has 
done everything possible for himself. 
We are engaged in broadening our 
considerations to include economic 
and ethical citizenship. 

We understand, furthermore, that 
the factual backgrounds of citizenship 
are not confined to courses in history 
or civics. Daudet’s La Derniere Classe 
and Hale’s The Man Without a Coun- 
try are only instances of the rich re- 
sources of literature. Some of the most 
difficult problems for the citizen, such 
as state medicine, sewage and garbage 
disposal, control of epidemics, and food 
supply are considered in courses in 
science. In Germany, following World 
War I, the history textbooks were 
cleaned of all references to war; but 
the Junkers were still able to teach 


bad citizenship through the other 
courses of study. We are preparing 
to help science, English, music, and 
physical education teachers to cooper- 
ate in a program for better citizenship. 

We know that a citizen must oper- 
ate in various relationships. He is a 
citizen of his locality, of his state, of 
his nation. It is difficult to see how 
he can be a good citizen on one level 
without also being a good citizen on 
all. Thus a bad relation to the nation 
would not be counterbalanced by a 


good relation to the locality. All have 
to go together. Similar reasoning 


would indicate that there is such a 
thing as good world citizenship, and 
such a relationship should not be 
omitted from our considerations. Thus 
we are now exploring the international 
implications of our project. It is in- 
teresting to record that the Director 
of the Canadian Citizenship Council 
attended our ten-day meeting in Au- 
gust. 

We are, furthermore, making an 
earnest effort to attack the emotional 
side of the problem. We believe that 
patriotism, earnest love for one’s coun- 
try, is an essential quality; we are ex- 
ploring what it is and how it can be 
achieved. We are hoping to experi- 
ment with some of our tentative con- 
clusions. We also believe that there is 
something very important in that jum- 
ble of psyc chological reactions which 
might be grouped under the term self- 
reliance. Certainly the American pio- 
neer had this quality to a large degree, 
possibly because he had no one to 
rely upon. He made great sacri- 
fices, however—long journeys, 
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crossings of the seas, dangerous treks 
over mountains precisely in order 
to put himself into a situation where 
he would be forced to depend upon 
himself. Self-reliant people guard their 
liberties. America needs a great resur- 
gence of self-reliance. What is it? 
How do you achieve it? How can you 
arouse it in the young? This is an- 
other problem w hick we are now 
studying and with which we wish to 
experiment. 

Finally, we are being pushed into 
an expansion of our program to other 
levels of schooling. We aimed last 
spring to work only in the senior class 
of the senior high school, but in two 
cities we found ourselves at work in 
the junior high school. It is now ap- 
parent that we must provide some help 
for elementary and junior high school 
teachers and that our materials must be 
adapted to these levels also. In addi- 


tion, two American liberal arts colleges 
have asked for permission to join in 
our project, and it is difficult to refuse 
them. 

Preliminary work on these broad- 
enings of our original project is going 
on full blast, but we are not taking 
our eyes off the main problem—to 
carry through on a quantity basis the 
techniques adapted to the original eight 
tryouts. 

With it all we have been kindly re- 
ceived by the press, notable national 
leaders are giving us their support, 
and we have g gathered a headquarters 
staff that has genius, drive, and devo- 
tion. 

The future is most encouraging; and 
once again it is a pleasure to report that 
Teachers College is engaged in a great 
forward movement in accord with the 
spirit of the founders of our institution, 
to whom we owe so much. 
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Organization Patterns for Today’s Schools 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE is abundant evidence that 
T our present concept of school or- 
ganization is inadequate. In increas- 
ing numbers educational authorities 
have been calling attention to the fact 
that the growing complexity and scope 
of our school program have been ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase 
in organizational inconsistency and 
confusion. 

School administrators, faced with 
the practical necessity for adding new 
facets to the school’s program, have 
done so largely on a trial-and-error 
basis in the absence of an all-encom- 
passing theory. If an arrangement 
worked it was good; if it did not it was 
bad. As the gap between an outmoded 
theory of school organization and cur- 
rent practice widened, two kinds of ap- 
peals for enlightened thinking ap- 
peared. 

One appeal pointed out the confu- 
sion in practice. Hamrin* found that 
four distinguishing characteristics of 
school organization and control were: 
(1) great diversity of organizational 
and administrative practices; (2) cen- 
tralization of the organization in the 
hands of the principal; (3) lack of 

1Shirley Austin Hamrin, Organization and 
Administrative Control in High Schools, North- 


western University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, School of Education Series, No. 6, 1932. 


proper direction and control over the 
organization. (Unless the principal per- 
sonally attended to matters they did 
not get done. Considering the many 
demands made upon the principal, 
there is littke wonder that direction 
tended to become perfunctory.) (4) 
lack of stable administrative policies. 

That these deficiencies produce ten- 
sions is demonstrated by the efforts of 
many school systems to reorganize. 
Nor would school surveys conducted 
by schools of education be considered 
complete without diagrams depicting 
a “before” and “after” in the organiza- 
tional setup. Two examples are typical. 
The schools of Portland, Oregon, re- 
ported in a bulletin that: 


The opening of the Fall term finds a re- 
organization of the administrative staff 
perfected and in operation. The organi- 
zation is a new approach to the effective 
conduct of the schools. It operates on the 
premise that the improv ement of the ed- 
ucational program is the primary work 
of the Superintendent and that the duties 
of administration established by Board 
policy can be undertaken by other ex- 
ecutives.? 


While we might question their temerity 


2The School Bulletin, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, October 15, 1944 
p. 15. 
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in averring that the plan is “perfected,” 
we note two accepted principles of 
good organizational theory implied 
here. First, the chief school officer— 
not, please note, the chief administra- 
tive oficer—shall be concerned with 
the school’s pursuit of its major pur- 
poses. Second, decentralization of au- 
thority and responsibility can be 
achieved within a school system by 
clearly defined board policies. 

The second example is taken from 
the report of the survey of the schools 
of Tenafly, New Jersey,* in which 
there are extensive discussion of the in- 
adequacies of the present organization 
and a list of recommendations for im- 
provement. The principles emphasized 
in the report are democratic participa- 
tion, reasonable span of control, that is, 
limitation in the number of subordi- 
nates responsible to any one executive, 
and definite delineation of authority 
and responsibility. An organizational 
chart is included, revealing provision 
for a practical span of control and pro- 
viding for citizens’ and pupils’ advisory 
councils to the school principal. 
In other respects the usual pattern, 
with the board of education at the top 
and the pupil at the bottom, is still 
followed. 

In fact, it is little short of amazing 
how the line-and-staff concept of 
school organization dominates the edu- 
cational world. Apparently the only 
way yet discovered to depict a school’s 
or school system’s organizational struc- 

The Report of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of Tenafly, New Jersey, Division of 
Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1945. 


ture is the typical diagram with a few 
tinkered modifications. 

One striking exception to the tradi- 
tional hierarchical cult is found in Edu- 
cation for All American Youth* and 
Planning for American Youth.’ The 
emphasis in these two publications is on 
the purposes of the various activities. 
The usual line-and-staff diagram of 
authority has been omitted. One won- 
ders after reading these two excellent 
documents whether the omission was 
forced by the inadequacy of current 
organizational theory, by space limita- 
tions, or by other considerations. 

The other appeal in the educational 
literature is for creative thinking re- 
specting organizational theory. A con- 


cise statement of this approach is that 
by Mort:°® 


During the past quarter century adminis- 
trative practice in city and county school 
systems has outrun organizational the- 
ory. Many prudential or democratic var- 
iations from the line-and-staff theory 
have been thought of as adaptations of 
that theory. Other aspects of the opera- 
tion of a school have never been aligned 
with the line-and-staff theory. We have 
now reached a place where schools suffer 
from the lack of a more encompassing 
theory, one which will have a positive 
place. for obviously needed variations in 
practice and will in and of itself stimulate 
the further adaptation of administrative 

structure and operation. 


4 Education for All American Youth, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, National Education 
Association, 1944. 

5 Planning for American Y outh, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 1944. 

6 Paul R. Mort, “New Patterns in Educational 
Administration,” Official Report, 1945, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Washington 6, D.C., April, 1945. 
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In an effort to distill some of the ele- 
ments of a new theory out of practice 
in well-run school systems, Skogsberg ‘ 
made a series of case studies of actual, 
functioning administrative  relation- 
ships. He found that the organizations 
he studied had so far outrun conven- 
tional concepts of organization that 
they well-nigh defied diagraming. His 
attempts to do so are interesting but 
are limited by too close adherence to 
line-and-staff tradition. 

With this stream of experimentation 
with and adjustment of organizational 
schemes, a trickle of concern for the 
purposes and ideals of education is 
seeking confluence. L. Thomas Hop- 
kins and others have pointed out the 
disparity between our various state- 
ments of purposes (from the report of 
the Committee of Ten down to “Im- 
perative Educational Needs of Youth” 
listed in Education for All American 
Youth) and our school organization for 
attaining those purposes. 

And yet it is unrealistic to expect to 
create an adequate organization with- 
out a serious concern for purposes. 
Two illustrations from the “grass 
roots” experience of a classroom 
teacher illustrate this point vividly. An 
eastern Pennsylvania high school was 
preparing to ‘be evilemed under the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. One area of investi- 
gation was the “philosophy” of the 
school. What was the philosophy of the 
school? That was the $64 question! No 
one was much interested. Each teacher 


7 Alfred H. Skogsberg, Administrative Opera- 
tional Patterns, Doctor of Education Report, 
Type C. Bureau of Publications, 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 


Teachers 


had a subject to teach and the adminis- 
trators had to keep the plant running. 
It was all right for theorists in the ivo 
towers to concern themselves with 
such abstruse matters, but here was a 
practical job to be done. The impasse 
was attacked by appointing a commit- 
tee to draw up a school “philosophy.” 
In due time the committee made its re- 
port to the faculty. The statement con- 
sisted of a lengthy numbered list of 
“We believe” sentences. At the con- 
clusion of its reading a committee mem- 
ber proposed its adoption, the motion 
passed, the report was to be filed in the 
school archives, everybody breathed a 
sigh of relief, and that was the last any- 
one ever heard of the “philosophy.” 
The trouble was, though, that in mak- 
ing judgments concerning the various 
aspects of the school, the staff was con- 
tinually plagued by the lack of an 
adequate frame of reference. This 
illustration reveals two failings: First, 
there was no recognized, coordinated 
school purpose; and, second, there was 
no staff realization of that lack. 

The second illustration concerns a 
small New York school system in 
which a faculty committee, with the 
benediction of the superintendent, set 
out to arrange school policies into 
some semblance of order. Such matters 
as grading, promotions, attendance, 
and sequence of school offerings were 
discussed. It soon became apparent, 
however, that without an underlying, 
foundation set of school purposes, the 
committee’s recommendations would 
be little more than fortuitous judg- 
ments. Gradually a sense of frustration 
was evident. How could anything be 
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decided intelligently without some set 
of values as a background for the de- 
cision? Ihe committee then did a cou- 
rageous thing. It shelved its immediate 
concern for school “policies” and, ac- 
companied by the superintendent who, 
himself, felt inadequate before the 
problem, enrolled for a semester in a 
university. There, in a private seminar 
under the direction of an eminent edu- 
cational philosopher, they fought 
through conflicting points of view, 
seeking a foundation set of purposes for 
their school. At first there were seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences among 
them. But, mzirabile dictu!—by the end 
of the term they were welded into a 
unified team that was able to appear be- 
fore the school board and the balance 
of the faculty with a definite proposal. 
The amazing feature of this little ex- 
periment was not that a plan was 
evolved; it was that a spirit of team- 
work appeared, accompanied by a 
gradual dissolution of departmental 
jealousies. 

The analysis thus far stresses two 
points: First, the inadequacy of present 
line-and-staff school organization; and, 
second, the crucial role which purposes 
and ideals play i in any organization. 

It is interesting that specialists i in the 
field of organization and administration 
are well-nigh unanimous in their recog- 
nition of these two factors in the case. 
In this connection, Newman ® writes: 


While it is true that the army is very 
highly organized and has influenced 
thinking regarding all forms of organiza- 


®William H. Newman, Business Policies and 
Management, p. 375. ‘—“ Western Publishing 
Company, New York, 


tion . . ., it must not be regarded as the 
ideal form toward which all ge 
should strive. One of the primary o 
jects back of army organization is its 
efficiency in action in an emergency. 
For this reason everything is subordi- 
nated to obedience and uniformity. 


Gulick ® emphasizes the same idea: 


. the more important and the more dif- 
ficult part of coordination is to be sought 
not through systems of authority, but 
through ideas and persuasion, and to 
make clear the point that the absurdities 
of the hierarchical system of authority 
are made sweet and reasonable through 
unity of purpose. 


To point up the argument still further, 
Mooney and Reilly state succinctly 
concerning line-and-staff organiza- 
tional charts:?° 


Such charts may seem like a complete 
picture of the organization, but the real 
purpose is simply to show the executive 
process. 


Against this backdrop of criticism of 
our present school organizational 
theory and practice, one idea is domi- 
nant: Purposes and goals are an omni- 
pervasive influence in determining or- 
ganization. Consider the simple matter 
of collecting money at the door of a 
banquet hall. Were the purpose sim- 
ply to collect money, any position or 
station for the collector would do, no 
matter what the confusion and delay. 
Add control of the entrance to the ban- 

® Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on the 
Science of Administration, p. 39. Institute of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, 
New York, 1937. 

10James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reilly, The 


Principles of Organization, p- 56. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1939. 
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quet room, and his position is narrowly 
limited. Add speed of processing as a 
urpose, and organization must pro- 
vide for crowd control into queues by 
means of signs, barriers, or attendants, 
and rapidity in making change. Then if 
one wants the patron to enjoy the proc- 
ess as much as possible, one must pro- 
vide an attractive collector who can 
smile and greet the patrons pleasantly. 
What happens if these relatively simple 
purposes are not realized or provided 
for in such a simple organizational mat- 
ter? The answer is obvious to anyone 
who has ever attended such affairs. 

School organization must recognize 
this principle. Indeed, many writers 
have emphasized it. To cite a few ex- 
amples, Hamrin states: " 


Business and industry have long realized 
the importance of an organization fitted 
to their needs, one capable of being di- 
rected toward the achievement of their 
particular purposes. Recently, this prin- 
ciple has been recognized in public ed- 
ucation. 


Mooney expresses the same idea:** 


Coordination, therefore, is the orderly 
arrangement of group effort to provide 
unity of action in the pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. 


Gulick goes even further in emphasiz- 
ing the point: "* 


Any large and complicated enterprise 
would be incapable of effective opera- 
tion if reliance for coordination were 
placed on organization alone. Organiza- 
tion is necessary; in a large enterprise it 
is essential, but it does not take the place 


11 Hamrin, op. cit., p. 1. 
12 Mooney, op. cit., p. 5. 
8 Gulick, op. cit., pp. 37, 38. 


of a dominant central idea as the founda- 
tion of action and self-coordination in 
the daily operation of all parts of the en- 
terprise. . The power of an idea to 
serve as the foundation of coordination is 
so great that one may observe many ex- 
amples of coordination even in the ab- 
sence of any single leader or of any frame- 
work of authority. The best illustration 
is a nation at war. ... Men of intelli- 
gence and good will find little difficulty 
in working together for a given — 
even without an organization. . They 
do not need to be held in line or ‘driv en 
to doa specific task in a specific way at a 
specific time. They carry on because of 
their inner compulsion, and may in the 
end accomplish a far better result for 
that very reason. 


French takes a step forward by pro- 
posing that our high schools be organ- 
ized around purposes, but he leaves the 
impression that the hierarchical line- 
and-staff plan remains largely un- 
changed.* His contribution, however, 
is significantly in accord with the plan 
here proposed. 

It is here argued, then, that what is 
needed is a structural plan embodying 
purposes and evaluation of results 
rather than mere authority. No school 
program exists without a foundation, 
consciously or unconsciously held, of 
goals or Purposes selected from the 

“universe” of goals. 

The proposition being supported is 
that no plan or concept of school or- 
ganization (see chart on facing page) is 
complete unless it recognizes the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. The purposes or goals for which the 


14 Will French, “The Postwar High School 
Should Be ry Organized.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 46, No. 7, pp. 403-12, April 
1945. 
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organization is created are to be an 
integral part of the organizational 
diagram, and they shall take a com- 
manding position indicating their 
control over the whole. The vertical 
quadrilaterals bounded by the heavy 
black lines indicate school purposes, 
classified into three currently advo- 
cated groups.” This requirement 
will aid in achieving at least three 
results: 

(a) The purposes will have to be 
formulated and recorded as 
completely as possible. In other 
words, the issue of school pur- 
poses will have to be faced. 

(b) The contribution of every 
school activity, service, and 
piece of equipment will be more 
conveniently scrutinized in its 
relation to school purposes. 

(c) The entire school personnel will 
have before them constantly 
what they are collectively try- 
ing to do. This is a sine qua non 
of good team work and morale. 


. Simple vertical lines of authority 


must be replaced by a trilogy of 

“channels” representing: 

(a) The school’s provision for child 
development toward recognized 
goals (the vertical quadrilat- 
erals indicated in the chart). 

(b) Classification of “services” pro- 
vided by the school. (See areas 
bounded by the dotted lines.) 

(c) Staff intercommunication or li- 
aison. (See areas bounded by the 
light lines.) 

The crucial role of the teacher in the 


15 Educational Policies Commission, op. Cit., 
244. 


6. 


main stream of school purpose pro- 
motion must be recognized, rather 
than depicting her as next to the 
bottom of a hierarchical system as at 
present. It must give recognition to 
the fact that unless her work is done 
well, the entire complex which we 
call our national educational system 
is not returning value for the money 
spent. The accompanying chart 
places the teacher in a properly pro- 
fessional position. 

Emphasis must be placed upon the 
pupil as raw material in progressive 
development, rather than, as Mort 
has expressed it, as the “buck pri- 
vate” in a system of command. 
The chart satisfies this requirement, 
and its “flow-chart” quality further 
emphasizes the fact that the whole 
organization exists only to foster 


child growth. 


. The span of control must be reason- 


able. It would be better, in the light 
of this plan, to call it the “span of 
coordination,” because the whole 
emphasis here is that authority alone 
is not enough; discussion, liaison, 
persuasion—all leading to mutual 
understanding and agreement—are 
more important. This qualification 
should be more readily attainable 
under this concept of organization 
because— 

Common understanding of purposes 
plus clear-cut delineation of policies 
and functions will lead to decentral- 
ization, or the home-rule concept, 
within a school system. 





This organizational chart is not ad- 


vanced without some trepidation, be- 
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cause it is precisely at this point that 
invention is needed. The two-dimen- 
sional limitation is a real one, and 
further development is needed. How- 
ever, the six requirements listed above 
are exemplified. 

The possibilities of this plan seem to 
be extensive. Some of them are: 

Purposes and goals may assume their 
rightful place, and the vicious grip of 
the authoritarian line-and-staff concept 
will be weakened by dilution and 
subordination. 

The superintendent is no longer de- 
picted as a dictator sitting on top of 
the heap, but as a coordinator dedi- 
cated to the service of a matrix in 


which children grow toward desirable, 
realized, commonly accepted goals. 

Teachers may maintain professional, 
dignified independence in their su- 
premely important school function. 
They are the key people. 

No “grades” are indicated. Progres- 
sive growth of children is emphasized 
as the sole excuse for the school’s ex- 
istence, and evaluation of that growth 
can be the more readily thought of and 
dealt with in an all-inclusive way. 

Teamwork, understanding of the 
part each is playing—morale—is far 
more likely to develop, bringing 
greater benefit to the developing prod- 
ucts: young men and young women. 
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Some Inter-Personal Relations 


in a Curriculum Work-Conference 


STEPHEN M. COREY and PAUL M. HALVERSON 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ORK-CONFERENCES for curricu- 

lum people are becoming in- 
creasingly common. Herein is de- 
scribed one such conference’, which 
was attended, on invitation, by forty- 
two classroom teachers, curriculum 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
and members of secondary education 
divisions in state departments of pub- 
lic instruction. We will report only 
briefly on the over-all conference ac- 
tivities and will pay particular atten- 
tion to data describing inter-personal 
judgments which were part of the fi- 
nal evaluation questionnaire. Although 
these kinds of reactions are not usu- 
ally procured, we found them full of 
implications and possibly suggestive to 
persons planning for or participating in 
similar conferences. 

In addition to social functions—pic- 
nics, luncheons, coffee hours, and in- 
formal gatherings—the activities of the 
conference were of four types: 


1 This work-conference was held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for a three-week 
period during the summer of 1950. The direc- 
tor was Miss Marcella Lawler. In addition to 
Miss Lawler and the authors of this report, 
other staff members and assistants were Miss 
Louise Hock and Messrs. Harry Broad, Samuel 
Ersoff, Will French, Gordon Mackenzie, and 


Paul Mitchum. 


1. Daily general sessions for all 
members of the group. 

2. Continuing small groups (6 to 12 
members) meeting for an hour and a 
half each day throughout the confer- 
ence period. 

3. Clinics held for an hour in the 
afternoon, for varying numbers of ses- 
sions, and involving from 5 to 13 dele- 
gates. 


4. Individual and team conferences 
with staff members on “back-home” 
problems. 

The pattern described above is 
becoming increasingly common for 
work-conferences, and differs from the 
workshop in that more emphasis is 
placed upon group activities, and less 
upon conferences with staff members. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


The general sessions were designed 
to make an appeal to all of the dele- 
gates and were planned either by the 
total group or by a subcommittee in- 
structed by the total group. Below are 
the titles of these general sessions in 
the sequence in which they occurred, 
and the over-all reaction to each as re- 
ported by the conference delegates on 
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a scale ranging from 1 “poor” to 3 
“very good.” 

1. Orientation session involving re- 
ports from the various teams and in- 
dividuals regarding their “back-home” 
working situations. 2.6 

2. Group planning of conference 
activities. 2.2 

3. Lecture and discussion, “ Ameri- 
can Secondary Education.” 2.8 

4. Reports on two “core” programs. 
2.4 

5. First week evaluation. 2.4 

6. Panel discussion, “General Edu- 
cation.” 1.9 

7. Slide film-transcription report of 
a “Life Adjustment” program. 2.2 

8. Group dynamics involving role- 
playing followed by discussion groups. 
3.0 

g. Second week evaluation. 2.5 

10. Panel on lay participation in 
secondary education. 2.1 

11. Staff panel on traditional versus 
modern secondary education practices. 
2.5 

12. In-service education, including 
role-playing followed by discussion 
groups. 2.6 

The one program, number 8, which 
was judged very good by all delegates, 
was successful in part because approxi- 
mately 4o man hours were devoted to 
planning it. In general, those sessions 
which involved plans for meaningful 
total group participation were judged 
to be best. 


THE CONTINUING GROUPS 


As a result of preferences expressed 
during the second general session of 
conference planning, four continuing 


groups were established to consider: 
lay participation in secondary educa- 
tion; moving from the traditional to 
the need-centered secondary school 
program; ways of studying youth; in- 
service education. 

These continuing groups met daily 
for an hour and a half with a staff 
member as a resource person. Each 
group was judged by the delegates to 
be either “good” or “very good.” Of 
the four types of conference activity, 
these meetings were considered to be 
the most successful. 


THE CLINICS 


The clinics were established to pro- 
vide for one or more sessions and 
consisted largely of group discussion 
and exchange of experiences in a num- 
ber of problem areas. The title of each 
of these clinics is given below, fol- 
lowed (in parenthesis) by the number 
of persons attending it as well as by an 
over-all delegate evaluation on the basis 
of 1 “poor,” 2 “so-so,” and 3 “good.” 


The Role of the Administrator. 
(17) 2.4 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. 
(7) 2.7 

Guidance andthe Classroom Teacher. 
(14) 2.5 

Extracurricular Activities. (15) 2.5 

Reporting Pupil Progress. (9) 2.4 

The Reading Problem in General 
Education. (10) 2.7 

Discipline. (15) 2.5 

Building and Using Resource Units. 
(6) 2.2 

Utilization of Community Re- 
sources. (5) 1.8 
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Implementing Our Role of Leader- 
ship. (12) 2.4 

Teacher-Pupil Adjustment. 

The Dropout Problem. 


(7) 2.1 
(4) 2.7 


No more than two of these clinics 
were scheduled simultaneously, and 
the typical delegate attended four dur- 
ing the conference period. The over- 
all reaction to the clinics was less satis- 
factory than to the general sessions or 
to the continuing groups. The criti- 
cisms mentioned most frequently were 
that the clinic groups were too in- 
formal, lacked adequate leadership, 
were too frequently interrupted by 
other activities, and might have been 
improved had preparations been made 
for them in advance of the conference. 

During the evaluation sessions at the 
end of the first and second weeks, sev- 
eral of the delegates indicated interest 
in finding out more about the inter- 
personal relations within the confer- 
ence. Consequently the final evaluation 
committee—13 delegates and 3 staff 
members—devised four “optional” 
questions which made it possible for 
the delegates to express some judg- 
ments about other delegates. Because 
a coded report was promised to all 
people who cared to fill out this sec- 
tion of the evaluation form, a signature 
was necessary. Of the 38 people at- 
tending the final evaluation session 32 
responded to this part of the question- 
naire. The rest of this report deals pri- 
marily with these sociometric data. 

The inter-personal relations aspect 
of the final evaluation questionnaire 
listed the names of all delegates and 
requested each to: 


1. Check the names of persons with 
whom he became sufficiently well ac- 
quainted to make him want to Stop off 
for a visit should he be in their v icinity 
in the near future. 

2. Check the names of those with 
whom he did not become well ac- 
quainted but wished he had. 

3- Check the names of the 8 dele- 
gates who, in his judgment, were most 
productive or contributed most to the 
conference. 

4. Check the names of the 8 dele- 
gates who, in his judgment, learned 
most or grew most or benefited most 
from the conference. 

The pattern of our report involves, 
first, a prediction of certain relation- 
ships based upon educational or psy- 
chological conceptions; second, an ex- 
amination of the data to see to what 
degree they support the predictions, 
and finally, in some cases, an elabora- 
tion of implications for work-confer- 
ence improvement. 

It would have been highly desirable 
to procure evidence upon inter-per- 
sonal relations at intervals during the 
conference. Had this been done, the 
evidence could have been used to try 
to improve the quality of the activities. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


In a small work-conference such as 
this our assumption was that there 
would be ample opportunities for each 
delegate to become acquainted with the 
others, since, in addition to the more 
formal work sessions, there were pic- 
nics, luncheons, coffee hours, and 
other “socializing” activities. Then, 
too, more than half of the delegates 
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stayed at the same hotel. The socio- 
metric data, however, revealed a wide 
range in the number of people with 
whom different conference members 
said they became well acquainted. The 
largest number was 26 (maximum pos- 
sible 31) and the smallest 4, with the 
range of the top five being from 26 
to 20 and the low five from 4 to 1o. 
This variability suggests to the authors 
the desirability of trying to get rather 
objective data on “acquaintanceship” 
as early as feasible in order to identify 
the people who feel they are not get- 
ting to know others. Arrangements 
might then be worked out by the con- 
ference group to assist one another in 
getting better acquainted. 

Another hypothesis which we 
thought might be supported by the 
sociometric data was that there would 
be a relatively high level of produc- 
tivity and a substantial degree of ho- 
mogeneity in this respect because of 
the selective nature of the conference 
membership. Admittedly most of this 
selection was at the local level. These 
predictions were not borne out by the 
conference members’ judgments of the 
productivity of other delegates. Five 
persons received no “votes” for pro- 
ductivity, and the person ranking at 
the median of the group received only 
4. On the other hand, one delegate re- 
ceived 30 votes out of a possible 32. 
The implications are that those who 
plan a work-conference such as this, 
which attempts to bring together lead- 
ers in the field, might well give atten- 
tion to better methods of identifica- 
tion of “leadership,” and, perhaps early 
in the conference, experiment with dif- 


ferent ways of encouraging “visible” 
productivity on the part of more mem- 
bers. People who acted as chairmen of 
small groups during the first week, 
for example, were likely to be chosen 
for the same responsibility again. 
Others, who might have been equal or 
superior in this kind of activity, were 
never identified. 

For a mature group of actual and 
potential curriculum “leaders” we an- 
ticipated that growth on the part of 
conference members would be diffi- 
cult of perception by fellow delegates 
and difficult for delegates to sense in 
themselves. This would result in a rel- 
atively homogeneous distribution of 
“growth” scores for the total popula- 
tion. This prediction seemed to be 
supported, somewhat at least, by the 
data. Only one conference member re- 
ceived no votes for growth, and the 
median number of votes received was 
6. The person judged to have grown 
most received only 14 votes out of a 
possible 32. Also of interest is the fact 
that 19 of the 32 conference members 
placed themselves among the 8 per- 
sons who had grown most. None of the 
5 persons judged by others to have 
been most productive was among 
these 19, however. 

Some interesting observations can be 
made regarding the extreme deviates in 
the conference group so far as these 
sociometric data are concerned. Be- 
sides lowering the correlations between 
the variables which are reported below, 
these deviates present problems to a 
conference staff which is interested in 
doing more than meeting the needs of 
the “average” in the group. Three or 
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four people exhibited interesting pat- 
terns of relationships. One member 
ranked at the very top in popularity 
(the number of delegates who said 
they got acquainted with him), pro- 
ductivity, and the grade he received. 
Another ranked in the top five in popu- 
larity, productivity, and the grade he 
received, but at the bottom in growth 
and in his evaluation of the success of 
the conference. Another ranked in the 
top five in popularity, growth, evalua- 
tion of the success of the conference, 
and number of people he said he got 
acquainted with, but he received, with 
six others, the lowest grade given. Still 
another ranked in the lowest five in 
popularity, productivity, and the grade 
he received, but ranked in the top 
five in growth as estimated by his fel- 
low delegates. 


OVER-ALL CONFERENCE 
SUCCESS AND OTHER FACTORS 


One item on the final evaluation 
questionnaire requested the delegates 
to give their over-all judgment of the 
worth of the “content” of the confer- 
ence as well as of the ways of work- 
ing. The scale that was used to get this 
reaction ranged from an index of 1 
“very disappointing” to 5 “very satis- 
factory.” The responses to these two 
questions, however, were all in the 
fourth and fifth categories, with ap- 
proximately 85 per cent in the fifth. 
This involved so little variation in 
response as to make statistical analysis 
difficult. Consequently, an index of 
“conference success” was developed 
which provided more discrimination. 
It was a composite of four evaluative 


reactions: to each general session, to 
the continuing group attended, to each 
clinic attended, and to progress re- 
ported on the “back-home” problem, 
Even this index, a composite of four 
separate judgments, left much to be 
desired where reliability is concerned, 
The scores were rather uniformly in- 
dicative of favorable judgments. 

Using this “conference success” in- 
dex as a measure of each delegate’s 
satisfaction with the procedures and 
“content” of the conference, we ex- 
pected a substantial degree of positive 
correlation * between it and other fac- 
tors, such as productivity, growth, and 
the number of persons each delegate 
got acquainted with, as well as the num- 
ber who got acquainted with him. Our 
theory was that these were all desira- 
ble achievements that would dispose 
the delegates receiving high scores to 
report that the conference was, for 
them, a very successful one. 

These predictions were but indif- 
ferently supported by the data. The 
highest correlation obtained, +.42, 
was between the “conference success” 
index and the “number of persons each 
delegate got acquainted with.” The re- 
lation between a delegate’s judgment 
of conference success and the number 
of people who said they got acquainted 
with him was somewhat lower, -++.20. 
A correlation of +.39 was found 
between “conference success” and 
“growth” and a negligible correlation, 
+18, between “conference success” 
and “productivity.” 

These correlations imply that the 


2 All correlations, unless noted otherwise, 
are based upon a formula involving differences 
in rank, 
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conference members’ conception of a 
successful conference was one which, 
first, provides them numerous oppor- 
tunities for meeting and becoming well 
acquainted with new people, exchang- 
ing ideas and experiences with them, 
and enjoying their company. There 
was some tendency, too, for the per- 
sons judged by others to have “grown” 
most to judge the conference as be- 
ing successful. The delegates who were 
named by others as being most produc- 
tive were widely variable in their judg- 
ments of conference success. This lat- 
ter finding is difficult to rationalize, 
even for this group. A reasonable ex- 
pectation might have been that the 
recognition implied by many produc- 
tivity votes would have disposed those 
so recognized to consider the confer- 
ence very successful. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND GROWTH 


Any relationship that might obtain 
between estimates others make of an 
individual’s productivi ity and the es- 
timates made by others, or by a per- 
son himself, of his growth or learning 
can be considered from two points of 
view. On the one hand there is good 
theory as well as research evidence 
indicating that learning is a conse- 
quence of activity. In connection with 
the conference being described, this 
could imply that those who served as 
chairmen of groups or spoke fre- 
quently in general sessions or took an 
active part in small group discussions 
would be judged to be the individuals 
who learned most. A significant posi- 
tive correlation would then obtain be- 
tween these variables. 


Another basis for anticipating the 
relationship that might exist between 
estimates of productivity and growth 
might be the widely held stereotype 
chat those who are most productive 
are the ones who are changed least. 
Teaching is one thing and learning an- 
other. If the members of the confer- 
ence group based their judgments on 
this stereotype it would be expected 
that they would check certain indi- 
viduals as being most productive but 
would refrain from checking these 
same people as having changed or 
grown very much. The variables 
would be related inversely. 

The sociometric data indicated that 
the group was rendering judgments 
more nearly consistent with the stereo- 
type than with the learning theory that 
most of them would have subscribed 
to—at least verbally. The correlation 
between the votes received by indi- 
viduals for “growth” and for “pro- 
ductivity” was —.38. While this does 
not, of course, reflect a close degree of 
inverse relationship between these vari- 
ables, the stability of its inverse na- 
ture is supported by a different kind 
of analysis of the data. As was indicated 
earlier in this discussion, we found that 
of the 32 people who rendered judg- 
ments about growth, 19 included them- 
selves among the 8 who, they believed, 
had learned the most from the confer- 
ence. Within this group of 19 ap- 
peared all 5 individuals who received 
no votes fiona their fellow delegates 
for productivity. Conversely, none of 
the 5 persons who were judged by 
their fellow delegates to be the most 
productive felt that he, himself, should 
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be included among the 8 who learned 
the most. At least in respect to these 
10 extreme cases, the 5 who received 
no votes for productivity and the 5 
who received the most votes for pro- 
ductivity, judgments of their own 
learning were consistent with the 
stereotype that productive participa- 
tion in a conference is inversely re- 
lated to growth achieved as a conse- 
quence of the conference. 


POPULARITY AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The word “popularity” is being 
used here to describe the degree to 
which an individual was thought of 
by the other members of the con- 
ference as someone with»whom they 
had become well acquainted. Any pre- 
diction of the relationship that might 
obtain between popularity and _ pro- 
ductivity is complicated if an attempt 
is made to establish one of these fac- 
tors as causal. It would seem reason- 
able, however, to predict a substantial 
degree of positive relationship because 
of the tendency of people to believe 
most productive those whom they get 
to know best, as well as the tendency 
to get acquainted with and seek out 
and try to learn from those who are 
believed to be most productive. This 
expectation that there would be a sub- 
stantial degree of positive relationship 
between popularity and productivity 
was supported by the sociometric data. 
The coefficient of correlation between 
these two variables was +-.77, the high- 
est correlation of any obtained among 
the eight or nine variables which were 
studied. 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP AND 
SMALL CONTINUING GROUPS 


As has been indicated, the confer- 
ence day included four continuing 
groups, one of which was attended 
for an hour and a half each day by 
each delegate. In analyzing the data 
describing the number of persons with 
whom each delegate felt that he be- 
came well acquainted, it occurred to 
us that the individuals with whom a 
delegate had met daily in a continuing 
group would be the ones with whom 
he got best acquainted. This seemed 
so reasonable that we anticipated that 
the great majority of an individual's 
“acquaintanceship” votes would go to 
the persons in his small continuing 
group. 

In order to test this prediction, the 
names of all of the persons whom a 
delegate had named as being indi- 
viduals with whom he had _ become 
well acquainted were tallied in the 
small continuing groups with which 
they met. The actual number of mem- 
bers in each of these groups made it 
possible to determine the chance ex- 
pectancy, assuming that membership 
in the small group had no bearing upon 
acquaintanceship. Of the total confer- 
ence population of 32 persons who 
signed questionnaires making possible 
this analysis, eight were in continu- 
ing group II, for example. This meant 
that, other things being equal, one 
might expect that 25 per cent of the 
persons any individual named as hav- 
ing become acquainted with by the 
end of the conference would fall in 
this group. 
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The expectation that the greatest 
number of friendships would result 
from common continuing group mem- 
bership was supported to some degree 
by the data. In group I, including 7 
persons, the chance prediction was 22 
per cent and the actual per cent, 57. 
The ratio between these per cents is 
2.6, meaning that the obtained results 
were 2.6 times the chance expectancy. 
Comparable data for all groups were: 


Group No.in Chance Actual Ratio 
Group %o % 
I 7 22 57 2.6 
II 8 25 50 2.0 
Ill 6 19 67 3-5 
IV 11 34 82 2.4 


The actual size of the continuing 
group may be related to the tendency 
for friendships to be formed there in 
excess of chance expectancy. With 
one exception, the smaller the group 
the greater the ratio between the 
chance per cent and the actual per 
cent. 


STAFF EVALUATION AND 
SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


Because this work-conference was a 
regular course offering, grades were 
given to all delegates at a final two- 
hour staff session. Each member of 
the staff had become rather well ac- 
quainted with every delegate, and at 
least two staff members had worked 
intimately with each delegate. The 
highest correlation (+. 48) was be- 
tween these grades and the sociometric 
variable “popularity.” * The lowest 


’These correlations are approximate and 
involved the use of Sheppard’s method of un- 
like signs. 


correlation was between grades and 
estimates of growth, +.09. Productiv- 
ity and grades were correlated to the 
extent of +.37. 

Interesting comparisons can be made 
of the 4 people assigned the highest 
grade and the group of 7 who received 
the lowest grade. Of the 4 receiving 
the highest grade, only 1 was among 
those judged by participants to have 
grown most. Of the 7 receiving the 
lowest marks, 2 ranked in the top 8 
in growth in the opinion of other con- 
ference delegates. Only 1 of the dele- 
gates given the lowest grade ranked 
in the lowest 8 in growth estimates. 
One ranked in the top 5 in popularity, 
growth, his estimate of conference suc- 
cess, and number he said he got ac- 
quainted with. One ranked in the top 
5 in productivity in the opinion of 
the conference members. These cases 
made the authors wonder what the 
grades did mean. The delegates may 
wonder too. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The inferences we have made from 
these sociometric data cannot be gen- 
eralized very extensively. A number of 
our predictions were, we believed, am- 
ply supported by theory but not by 
the data. Procuring sociometric data 
describing the conference membership 
has caused us to examine a number of 
our procedures more closely than we 
otherwise would. Because we tried to 
find out something about the personal 
interrelations, the authors believe that 
our next conference will be a better 
one if: 

1. Interim evaluation of inter-per- 
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sonal relations is made in order that 
arrangements can be made to: (a) 
provide opportunities for more wide- 
spread participation in assuming spe- 
cial conference responsibilities of a 
type that utilize the special interests 
and competencies of a large number 
of delegates; (b) increase the oppor- 
tunities for inter-personal associations 
for those who are not becoming ac- 
quainted with other delegates. 

2. A better clarification of the 
nature of learning is achieved in order 
to weaken the influence of the stereo- 
type that the quiet ones are the learn- 
ers and the active ones change little. 

3. Some method is developed of in- 


corporating the delegates’ interim and 
final judgments regarding growth and 
productivity into the process of as- 
signing grades by the staff. 

Some of these inferences from our 
data may impress the reader as being 
rather obvious. Their significance to a 
conference staff, however, is much 
greater when the data are derived from 
reactions of persons who are known 
and who have attended a specific con- 
ference. The chief purpose of this re- 
port is to suggest to persons who 
plan conferences the desirability of 
procuring their own sociometric data 
and using them to improve confer- 
ence practices. 
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Audio-Visual Instruction: An Appraisal 


of Progress 


PAUL W. F. WITT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


t the close of World War II con- 
AX stersbie attention was focused on 
the tremendous education achievements 
of the military and industrial forces 
of America during the period of hos- 
tilities. Millions of men and women had 
been trained almost overnight to per- 
form a thousand and one different 
jobs that had to be done in order to 
win the war. And, as was pointed out 
by many, the widespread and effective 
use of audio-visual materials and meth- 
ods facilitated the quick and success- 
ful accomplishment of this enormous 
educational task. 

A great many educators who had 
had firsthand experience with these 
wartime training programs returned 
enthusiastically to their civilian jobs, 
predicting that schools and colleges 
would expand their use of audio-visual 
materials in much the same manner as 
the military and industrial organiza- 
tions had done during the war. The 
appearance of several articles in popu- 
lar magazines urging schools to teach 
the GI w ay and intimating that there 
would be a rapid and widespread in- 
crease in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials in the schools and colleges 
throughout the country indicated that 
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many laymen shared the optimism and 
enthusiasm of these educators. 


OVERVIEW OF PROGRESS 


While the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods of instruction is 
much more general in schools and col- 
leges today than it was five years ago, 
it is not nearly so great or so wide- 
spread as had been predicted at the 
end of the war. There were, of course, 
several reasons why these predictions 
were not fully realized. 

To begin with, the average teacher 
Was not so interested as the audio- 
visual enthusiast. This comparative in- 
difference might have stemmed from 
the following conditions: a large ma- 
jority of teachers knew little or noth- 
ing about audio-visual materials and 
methods of instruction, where to find 
them, how to select them, or how to 
use them effectively. Many schools did 
not have supervisors who were pre- 
pared to help teachers with these prob- 
lems. Many individuals who undertook 
the responsibility for local leadership 
and service were so heavily burdened 
with other duties that they were un- 
able to do much to promote more gen- 
eral and more effective use of audio- 
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visual materials. Many buildings were 
not properly equipped for showing 
projected materials. Funds were often 
unavailable. Good materials were 
scarce or nonexistent, or it was difficult 
to make them available when needed 
to the teachers who wanted them. 
In some cases, school administrators 
and boards of education were indif- 
ferent to the idea of using films, re- 
cordings, and other visual and auditory 
materials in the instructional program. 

However, progress has been made. 
A considerable quantity of films, film- 
strips, recordings, and other types of 
audio-visual materials has been pro- 
duced in the past few years. The out- 
put of new materials continues to be 
relatively high, and although they have 
not been used on the scale once an- 
ticipated, there has been a marked in- 
crease in their use on all levels of edu- 
cation. 

Recent studies of the financial sup- 
port of audio-visual programs show 
that in many situations there have been 
steady and substantial increases. More 
schools and colleges than ever be- 
fore are making budgetary provisions 
for audio-visual instruction. 

There have also been notable gains 
in the amount and kind of professional 
leadership. The number of institutions 
that have part-time or full-time direc- 
tors, supervisors, or coordinators of 
audio-visual instruction is on the in- 
crease. Many organizations of pro- 
fessional workers in the audio-visual 
field—for example, The Film Council 
of America, The Educational Film 
Library Association, and a number of 
state groups—are making significant 


contributions. That almost every edu- 
cational organization has recognized 
the importance of using audio-visual 
materials and methods in teaching and 
learning is apparent from the attention 
they devote to audio-visual instruction 
in their meetings and the amount of 
space they give to this topic in their 
publications. 

Heavy enrollments in audio-visual 
courses, especially during summer ses- 
sions, and greatly increased in- service 
activities, such as w orkshops and con- 
ferences, testify to the desire of large 
numbers of teachers to become better 
informed about the nature and values 
of audio-visual materials and methods 
and to gain skill and understanding re- 
garding the best ways in which these 
materials and methods may be used. 
School administrators, too, are giving 
greater support to the development 
of audio-visual instruction. 

On the basis of these trends it seems 
reasonable to expect continued increase 
and improvement in audio-visual in- 
struction throughout the nation. Cer- 
tainly, there is still a long way to go 
before the full potentialities are real- 
ized. Further advances, however, will 
not occur automatically. Laymen as 
well as educators will need to con- 
tinue their efforts to introduce these 
materials more widely. 

The ultimate goal of these efforts is, 
of course, not just greater use of audio- 
visual materials and methods per se, 
but the improvement of instruction and 
the achievement of better learning. It 
should also be kept in mind that these 
communication media alone cannot 
bring about all of the improvements 
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needed in educational programs to- 
day. Audio-visual instruction is not an 
educational panacea. Good education 
is dependent on many factors, only one 
of which is the intelligent selection 
and effective use of films, filmstrips, 
flat pictures, graphs, charts, recordings, 
radio programs, and the like. 

Since the realization of major educa- 
tional goals is dependent in part on 
careful appraisal at each stage in the 
program, it is highly desirable for us 
continuously to take stock of our ef- 
forts and achievements. At the present 
two questions seem to be especially 
pertinent. Are we using these materials 
to the greatest advantage? Have we 
made the best administrative arrange- 
ments for helping teachers to obtain 
these materials and to acquire skill in 
working with them? 


METHODS OF USE 


Considerable attention has _ been 
given to methods of utilizing audio- 
visual materials. Numerous books and 
articles dealing with utilization tech- 
niques have been published in recent 
years. A great many demonstration 
lessons have been taught to illustrate 
approved methods for utilizing films, 
sides, maps, globes, charts, and the 
like. The demonstration television les- 
son and the demonstration lesson via 
television have also come into being. 
Techniques for teaching with audio- 
visual materials, especially films, have 
been shown through sound motion 
pictures and filmstrips. Some audio- 
visual materials have been produced 
with suggestions for utilization “built 
in.” Materials with accompanying 


teacher guides and manuals are the 
rule, and the prime concern of direc- 
tors, supervisors, and coordinators of 
audio-visual instruction has been to 
help teachers use these materials effec- 
tively. 

While this concern for effective util- 
ization and the rather extensive ef- 
forts to bring it about are to be de- 
sired, it is unfortunately true that there 
has been some tendency to lose sight 
of the importance of selecting and us- 
ing materials in ways appropriate to 
the achievement of the goals which are 
being sought, and to focus attention 
on the materials themselves. As a re- 
sult, patterns of utilization have devel- 
oped which are somewhat uniform and 
rigid in nature. “Preparation, presen- 
tation, and follow-up” has become the 
accepted formula for using projected 
and recorded materials, field trips, and 
radio programs. It is recognized, of 
course, that good learning depends up- 
on (among other things) the ways in 
which new experiences are related to 
the learner’s interests, needs, and pre- 
vious experiences; the opportunities he 
has for thinking and verbalizing about 
his experiences and for making gen- 
eralizations; and the extent to w hich 
he identifies ideas and problems for 
further study. However, the accept- 
ance of a stereotyped pattern of utiliza- 
tion tends to shift the concern of the 
teacher from the learner’s need to the 
subject matter. 

Attention must be focused sharply 
on the character of the educational 
goals which are being sought. Mate- 
rials should be selected and used in 
terms of the job to be done, but too 
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frequently they are selected first. Util- 
ization then becomes a matter of find- 
ing ways of interesting pupils in the 
material. This is putting the cart before 
the horse. Pupil needs and interests 
should be identified first, and then ma- 
terials should be selected which can be 
used to help meet these needs or satisfy 
these interests which have become the 
focus of attention. Under such circum- 
stances there can be no one standard 
pattern of utilization. Methods of use 
will be many and varied. 

Just what these various methods and 
procedures should be cannot be pre- 
determined in any great detail. Since 
they must be designed in terms of 
specific g goals, it is necessary to dev elop 
them as the need arises. Such a situa- 
tion calls for teachers who are imagina- 
tive and resourceful, teachers who are 
willing to experiment and who will 
encourage their students to try out 
their own ideas for using materials. 

Some of the more novel ways in 
which audio-visual materials can be 
used to meet the needs of learners are 
suggested by the following brief state- 
ments of practice. A high school 
teacher learned that a bulletin board 
display of stories, articles, features, 
cartoons, and pictures taken from the 
latest issues of a number of popular 
magazines could serve as a means for 
discovering common interests of his 
class in contemporary matters and for 
providing information about the cur- 
rent scene. A number of groups have 
found the tape recorder an excellent 
device for securing from persons in 
the community information and opin- 
ions which can be brought back into 


the classroom at a later time for use 
in connection with problems that are 
being studied. The use of situational 
photographs for class discussion as q 
technique for discovering pupil inter- 
ests and concerns is another recent de- 
velopment of far-reaching significance, 
The pupil- -made film as a means for 
organizing and reporting on group ex- 
periences illustrates the countless 
tential uses of local film-production 
activities. These are but a few of an 
almost endless number of illustrations 
that might be given to suggest the va- 
rieties of use that can be made of au- 
dio-visual materials when method js 
developed in terms of purpose. 

Another factor in the use of audio- 
visual materials and methods has to do 
with the size of the groups using them. 
Films and recordings as well as radio 
and television programs are popularly 
known as mass media of communica- 
tion. It is true that they are most often 
used with groups of some size, but 
in certain situations the practice of 
making these materials available for in- 
dividuals and small committees has also 
been developing. This practice should 
be encouraged and its possibilities fully 
explored. 


ORGANIZATION PATTERNS 


The full responsibility for obtain- 
ing and using these materials should 
not be placed on the classroom teacher. 
This fact has long been recognized 
and efforts have been made to secure 
the appointment of personnel, the or- 
ganization of facilities, and the de- 
velopment of services for helping 
teachers to obtain audio-visual mate- 
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rials and to use them effectively. 
Whether the present patterns of organ- 
zation and procedures for performing 
these functions are as desirable as they 
might be is the other major question 
to be considered in this discussion. 
While there is considerable varia- 
tion in the ways in which school sys- 
tems have organized their audio-visual 
programs, there has been a rather defi- 
nite tendency to set up separate de- 
rtments of audio-visual instruction 
with a director in charge. In some in- 
stances these departments have been 
located in the administrative unit re- 
sponsible for instruction. In other in- 
stances the relationship between the 
audio-visual department and the de- 
partment in charge of instruction has 
been a coordinate one, with the direc- 
tor of instruction and the audio-visual 
director responsible to the superintend- 
ent of schools or one of his assistants. 
Sometimes the responsibility which the 
head of the instructional program and 
the director of the audio-visual pro- 
gram have for working together is 
officially defined, but in other situa- 


tions it is left largely to the inclina- 


tions and desires of the persons in- 
volved. In a few school systems the 
responsibility for developing the audio- 
visual program has been located in 
the administrative organization at such 
a point that there is little opportunity 
for the person in charge to work with 
the one who has the over-all respon- 
sibility for supervising the instructional 
program and directing its develop- 
ment. For example, one large city 
school system organized its audio-vis- 
ual program in such a way that the 


director of the program was responsi- 
ble to and worked under the supervis- 
ion of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of business management, who 
in turn was responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools. The instructional 
program in this system was under the 
leadership of another assistant superin- 
tendent. Consequently, the audio- 
visual director did not find it as easy 
to work with teachers, supervisors, 
and pupils as if he had been responsible 
to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction. Furthermore, 
had he been inclined to work independ- 
ently, it would have been extremely 
difficult to coordinate his efforts with 
those of others who were working for 
the improvement of the instructional 
program. 

In school systems which have sep- 
arate audio-visual departments it is also 
not uncommon to find that the respon- 
sibility for textbooks, libraries, and 
other instructional resources is distrib- 
uted among several individuals. While 
persons responsible for these other 
types of instructional materials are now 
likely to be working under the direct 
supervision of the director of instruc- 
tion, sometimes they, too, are not of- 
ficial members of the department of 
instruction. 

From some standpoints there are 
good reasons for a separate audio-visual 
department not under the control of 
the director of instruction. The use of 
motion pictures and other projected 
materials, records and recording equip- 
ment, and radio programs for instruc- 
tional purposes is a rather recent devel- 
opment. Persons in charge of instruc- 
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tional programs by and large are in- 
dividuals who have been in the pro- 
fession for sometime, and those who 
occupied these positions when the use 
of these newer devices first came into 
being had received their preparation 
several years before. As a result, they 
knew little if anything about audio- 
visual materials. Few of them seized 
upon the opportunity to encourage and 
to help teachers in this area. Conse- 
quently, the development of audio- 
visual programs in many school sys- 
tems depended upon the efforts of 
those few individuals who became in- 
terested in the possibilities of these in- 
structional materials and who began to 
use them in their own classes. In more 
than one instance these lone enthusiasts 
became the first directors of audio- 
visual instruction in their school sys- 
tems. The fact that most of these in- 
dividuals had had no direct relation- 
ship to the instructional department 
prior to becoming audio-visual direc- 
tors was, perhaps, one reason for the 
development of independent depart- 
ments. Because they lacked the knowl- 
edge and skill needed to select and use 
audio-visual materials, many directors 
of instruction may have felt inse- 
cure with any responsibility for the 
program and tended, therefore, to re- 
ject it. That audio-visual instruction 
in its infancy had little respectability 
in the eyes of many educational work- 
ers may have been an additional rea- 
son for its isolation. 

Since the use of certain types of 
audio-visual materials involves the op- 
eration and maintenance of equipment, 
it probably seemed logical to place 


responsibility for the program in the 
department in charge of business man. 
agement, which usually handles lj 
other matters involving operation and 
care of equipment. Borrowing and 
renting films also involves a certain 
amount of correspondence, record 
keeping, and payment of bills. This 
may have been another reason why the 
direction of audio-visual instruction 
was sometimes placed in the business 
office of a school system. 

Despite the apparent logic of the fore- 
going patterns of organization, there 
are several other reasons why such 
arrangements are not the most desira- 
ble for helping teachers to obtain these 
materials and use them effectively. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the 
difficulty of involvi ing an “independ- 
ent” audio-visual director and the re- 
sources of his department in programs 
of curriculum development. A sepa- 
rate organization also helps maintain 
the mistaken idea that audio-visual in- 
struction is something different, that it 
is an extra, and that it is not a part of 
the regular educational program. Such 
ideas are false. Films, filmstrips, radio 
programs, field trips, objects, exhibits, 
and similar items are all instructional 
materials and are used for much the 
same purposes that teachers use books 
and other printed materials. Any hin- 
drances to the development of this 
concept should be eliminated. Separa- 
tion of audio-visual instruction from 
other aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram tends to keep emphasis focused 
on materials as such rather than on the 
needs and concerns of learners. 

From a practical point of view it 1s 
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desirable also for teachers to be able 
to come to a single source for informa- 
tion and assistance relative to the use 
of instructional materials, and to ob- 
tain there whatever materials they may 
need. 

Therefore, centralization of respon- 
sibility for all types of instructional 
materials seems highly desirable. The 
exact nature of the organization or the 
name by which it is known is not too 
important in itself. It is important, 
however, that the best arrangements 
be made for providing the kind of 
leadership and services that are needed 
to insure effective use of audio-visual 
as well as all other types of instruc- 
tional materials and resources. This un- 
doubtedly means that responsibility for 
the selection and use of audio-visual 
materials should reside in that unit of 
the administrative organization which 
is responsible for the total instructional 
program, and that the person who is 
in charge of audio-visual instruction, 
as well as those who are responsible for 
school libraries, field trips, museums, 
textbooks, and the like, should be di- 
rectly responsible to the director of in- 
struction. Such an arrangement will 
provide for the centralization of re- 
sponsibility, the coordination of the 
efforts of all persons working with the 
instructional program, and the facilita- 
tion of service to classroom teachers. 


NEEDS FOR RESEARCH 


As we appraise the progress which 
has been made in recent years in im- 
proving learning through the use of 
audio-visual materials and as we look 


to the continued development of this 
aspect of the educational program, we 
are struck by the need for further re- 
search in this particular area of educa- 
tion. There is a great need for more 
research on how pupils learn from 
audio-visual materials and methods. 
There is need for more information re- 
garding how these materials and meth- 
ods can be used most effectively. Ex- 
perimentation in the local production 
of materials is needed. Basic to all of 
these is the need for a re-examination 
of the function of all materials, in- 
cluding the audio-visual, in teaching 
and learning. These problems are 
merely suggestive of the many in this 
field which need very careful study. 

Research in audio-visual instruction, 
like research in other areas of educa- 
tion, has tended to follow the pattern 
established by researchers in the physi- 
cal sciences. Within the past decade 
educators have developed some new 
approaches to the study of education. 
These patterns, called action research, 
have widely recognized values. Re- 
searchers in audio-visual instruction 
could profitably adopt some of these 
newer techniques. 

Progress has been made and con- 
tinued progress can be anticipated. We 
will move along more directly and 
more rapidly toward our goal of im- 
proved learning, however, if we evalu- 
ate our work continuously. As a part 
of our evaluation we should address 
ourselves to systematic research which 
focuses upon the problems of the 
teacher and the learner with respect 
to audio-visual materials. 
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Operation: Trade Union Education 


MARK STARR 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


Px a nickel increase per hour in 
the pay envelope and you don’t 
need to bother with educational frills,” 
sneers the hard-boiled business agent. 
Many union officers agree even when 
they give lip service to workers’ edu- 
cation carried on by and for union 
members. (Here they unconsciously 
imitate the old-fashioned businessman 
who puts the school and the educator 
into the low status of a luxury and in- 
sists that the educator has never “met 
a payroll.”) Some of the officers 
shortsightedly fear competition from 
younger rivals, who, the incumbents 
fear, will be trained in the union 
classes to speak and argue. Some of 
them insist that only on the picket line 
and in the “school of hard knocks” 
can members receive proper train- 
ing for responsible administrative posi- 
tions. Others maintain that the educa- 
tional facilities provided in the public 
school and in college need no special 
supplementation. Some forget that 
there are times when wage increases 
cannot be obtained. These are some 
of the initial obstacles which Opera- 
tion Education will have to face. 
Many of even the older unions con- 
duct effective programs for the train- 
ing of their members in technical and 
vocational skills, but unfortunately 
they seldom receive credit for these 
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attempts to improve the quality and 
the skills of their members. The print- 
ing pressmen, typographers, engravers, 
building trades workers, electrical 
workers, barbers, and garment work- 
ers are outstanding in their attempts 
to give vocational skill to their mem- 
bers, sometimes through independent 
training efforts, but more often in re- 
cent times, through efforts carried on 
cooperatively with the organized em- 
ployers and the ebecoion authorities 
at city, state, and federal levels. 


GOALS OF WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


Workers’ education, however, is 
sharply defined and is different from 
helping the worker to improve his pro- 
ductivity and technical skill. In a nut- 
shell, it aims to help the worker to 
get more rather than to produce more, 
although the two processes may oper- 
ate simultaneously. The grade ‘schools 
and high schools teach reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, civic knowledge, 
and some technical skills indispensable 
to modern living. The colleges, in the 
main, train young people for the pro- 
fessions. Both in school and in college, 
and particularly in the liberal arts col- 
lege, there is some preparation for life 
as well as for earning a livelihood. 

Educational institutions with few 
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exceptions uphold the social status quo. 
Hence, as might be expected, it is only 
within recent times that trade unions, 
with their newly won strength, are 
being recognized in the school text- 
books and in the courses which deal 
with civic and industrial relations. The 
history and economics textbooks used 
in the colleges have had all too little 
to say about the point of view of the 
organized worker. In some instances 
they still contain a biased interpreta- 
tion, a falsified history, and a selection 
of facts which, to the trade unionist, 
seem partisan and unfair. It was the 
School of Business which was given 
an important place on the modern 
campus after World War I. (Since the 
New Deal, however, a large number 
of colleges—estimated at more than 
so at the present time—have intro- 
duced departments for industrial re- 
lations.) The role of workers’ educa- 
tion as an antidote to current illusions 
and fallacies, as a filler-in of gaps in 
the workers’ knowledge, and as a sup- 
plement to partial information should 
not be ignored. 

Trade union education may be dif- 
ferentiated from existing forms of gen- 
eral education in other ways. In the 
first place, it is mostly the education 
of adults who have already been ma- 
tured by experience, and hence the 
class is an orchestral performance 
rather than a solo by the teacher. The 
teacher discusses economics with peo- 
ple who have lived it. Textbook the- 
ories have to stand the test of facts. 
Then, too, in most schools emphasis 
is put upon the advancement of the 
individual, while in trade union educa- 


tion the emphasis is placed upon group 
problems and from this study there 
come suggestions for group action for 
the solution of group problems. Fun- 
damentally, other forms of education 
exist to rationalize and thus to per- 
petuate things as they are; while the 
workers’ organizations, because of 
their economic experience, are more 
likely to consider in their educational 
work alternatives to the status quo 
as well as various proposals for changes 
in our social order, whether these pro- 
posals are for immediate or long-time 
changes. Out of trade union education 
there should logically emerge a philos- 
ophy about the long-time goals of or- 
ganized Labor, although that stage has 
not been reached in the United States." 

Immediately, trade union education 
aims to secure and increase the loyalty 
and understanding of the union mem- 
ber for his organization. Just as the 
would-be citizen of the United States 
must undertake naturalization training 
and procedures, so the new member, 
uninformed and too often misinformed 
about the nature of a trade union, 
needs a civic naturalization course in 
his rights and responsibilities as a union 
recruit. Unions today increasingly op- 
erate many complicated institutions— 
sick and death benefits, unemployment 
compensation, vacations-with-pay, re- 
tirement plans, health clinics, and a 
vast variety of welfare work which 
must be explained to the union mem- 
ber. Better still, when health wardens 
are appointed for each shop, their 


1The interested reader will find sugges- 
tions for such a philosophy in “The Role of 
Workers’ Education,” The Educational Forum, 
March, 1949. 
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training becomes strategically impor- 
tant in union educational work. 

In many unions there is an extensive 
procedure for the settling of griev- 
ances which the union member must 
understand. When Labor and Manage- 
ment cooperate, then the worker needs 
an understanding of the past relations 
of both, and the kind of training that 
will make him neither over-belliger- 
ent nor too conciliatory. Old-time or- 
ganizers say that when the workers 
had to carry a sign on a picket line to 
win recognition from the employer, 
that was a real educational process. 
Now many unions systematically in- 
troduce their new members to the 
union in a less painful way by a series 
of courses. A number of unions have 
developed films for this orientation. 
For example, in 1948, Local g1, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (ILGWU) made a kodachrome 
28-minute movie which is shown regu- 
larly at members’ initiation meetings. 

There is no agreement as yet about 
the long-time aim of trade union edu- 
cation, because thus far Labor has 
formulated no plans for far-reaching 
social change. But even to secure the 
objective insisted upon by Samuel 
Gompers of “more and more here and 
now,” the trade union member needs 
to be informed about the strength of 
his own case and how to win over the 
general public. If management intro- 
duces efficiency methods, then the 
trade union member in a modern in- 
dustry must understand the jargon and 
the methods of the modern industrial 
engineer—perhaps for self-protection, 
but certainly to be able to state the 


case for his sharing in the increased 
productivity resulting from the use of 
improved modern methods and ma- 
chines. 

While most union education con- 
cerns itself with in-plant problems, in 
recent years out-plant problems also 
have become important. Notably in 
Philadelphia, the ILGWU has trained 
counselors to serve in the shop as re- 
ferral agents to deal with problems of 
rent, delinquency, and marital and per- 
sonal difficulties. In-service training 
courses have been run in New York 
City also. 

When the problem of workers’ con- 
trol and participation in nation-wide 
industry councils comes up, then this 
predicates a deeper understanding of 
economics and of social questions. The 
rights and status of the workers in 
industries and services operated un- 
der public ownership demand serious 
attention. The relation of the work- 
ers’ union with other unions and with 
the international labor movement ob- 
viously requires thought and study. 
The union member must know the his- 
tory of his own union and of the gen- 
eral labor movement in the United 
States and in other countries before 
he can decide important current ques- 
tions of union policy. Only the dia- 
lectic view, which sees an ever-chang- 
ing community in which organized 
Labor plays an increasingly important 
role, can estimate the adaptability and 
potential scope of trade union educa- 
tion. 

In addition to this self-education for 
union members in matters ranging, let 
us say, from the settlement of a shop 
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grievance to the question of participa- 
ting in the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, there comes 
with the great growth of Labor in the 
New Deal Decade the necessity for the 
education of the community. So far, 
this need has been very inadequately 
recognized by the unions and a high 
price has been paid. Obviously, trade 
union members who do not know the 
history of their own organization and 
the great contribution made by Labor 
to community welfare cannot be good 
representatives to educate the general 
public. Unlike great corporations, the 
trade unions do not employ a large 
staff of skilled public relations experts. 
Nevertheless they have a more effec- 
tive agency in the face-to-face and 
word-of-mouth education carried on 
by intelligent and active union mem- 
bers when they are educated in the 
facts of their case and how to present 
it to varying audiences. 

A large number of civic, educa- 
tional, and religious bodies, fraternal 
organizations, the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions clubs are often w illing to 
invite a trade union representative to 
speak at their meetings. Undoubtedly 
the central labor unions in each city 
and the union federations in each state 
should undertake more of this work 
that is now often carried by individual 
unions. If such activities were coordi- 
nated, they could be carried on in a 
more ambitious and thorough way. 
The unions would seek their audience 
rather than waiting for the audience to 
come to them. And modern unions 
thrive when public opinion is cul- 
tivated in this manner. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


To consider in more detail the op- 
eration of union education, it cannot 
be overemphasized that no blueprint 
plan, relating either to method or to 
subject matter, can be imposed upon 
any trade union. Every plan must be 
adapted to meet the union’s needs. For 
example, if education is carried on in 
a well-established industry which 
makes very few recruits, then new- 
members’ classes are unnecessary. The 
age level, the proportion of men and 
women, the racial customs and back- 
ground, the local folkways of each 
group of workers will determine the 
nature of the educational work. For 
example, in some locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union there is a high turnover of 
women members. Here new-members’ 
courses are indispensable. These range 
from a single interesting initiation 
meeting to a series of four planned 
talks to acquaint the new member with 
his rights and responsibilities and to 
instruct him in ways in which he can 
and should be active in his union. 
Where new members are not added 
so rapidly, an enlightening “ welcome 
leaflet” or booklet is mailed to the 
member suggesting what conditions 
were like before the union came. The 
movie With These Hands portrays the 
crusade against the old sweat shop 
and the history of the union and has 
been widely shown at membership 
meetings. 

When a union local is new and its 
officers are without experience, then 
obviously training for those new of- 
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ficers has priority. Classes in how to 
run a union meeting effectively and 
in the necessary details of parliamen- 
tary law are helpful. Refresher courses 
for union chairwomen and _ business 
agents, in which they examine the 
clauses of the new union agreement, 
are obviously useful. In 1948-49, the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists conducted a nation-wide program 
of regional institutes for officers as an 
initial step in its educational activity. 

Since 1937, candidates for full-time 
jobs who have not previously served 
are required by the ILGWU Consti- 
tution to fulfill an educational require- 
ment which involves over 45 hours of 
class periods in the history of the 
union, the economics of the garment 
industry, trade union techniques, the 
structure and functioning of the union, 
and a short course in parliamentary 
law. These classes are called Officers’ 
Qualification Courses, and the mem- 
ber must have 75 per cent of attend- 
ance and a 75 per cent average in 
marks on test papers. 

The whole-time ILGWU Train- 
ing Institute (begun in May, 1950) 
differs in several important respects 
from previous attempts. For this, the 
student is carefully selected from a 
large number of applicants in the age 
group of twenty to thirty. He must 
undertake his own maintenance dur- 
ing seven months of whole-time study 
and five months of field work. For 
five days weekly he takes four study 
periods in history, economics, and or- 
ganization methods. But if the student 
fulfills the requirements satisfactorily, 
he is offered a position as a union of- 


ficer or organizer. Of the 34 students 
of the initial student body, 30 are 
men, 4 are women. Nine are members 
of the ILGWU; 18 have connections 
with the ILGWU through parents 
and other relatives; 9 are connected 
with other unions, and 3 come with no 
previous union connection; 14 have 
university degrees, 12 others have done 
some college work, and the remaining 
8 have completed high school; 29 
come from New York. Union officers 
are, as in the Officers’ Qualification 
Courses described above, brought in 
to describe the operations of the Un- 
ion. Under a new rule in the Union 
Constitution, completion of studies 
qualifies for union membership, which 
means that the student is eligible for 
elective and policy-determination posi- 
tions in the Union. This pioneer effort 
in self-training by a union has already 
attracted considerable attention. 

Some unions have used the Harvard 
Union Fellowships for whole-time 
study over a longer period to train 
their administrative and organizing staff 
members. Other universities are experi- 
menting in this field with residential 
and extension classes, but prima- 
rily this division of education remains 
the trade union’s direct responsibility. 
Joint study between Labor and Man- 
agement under the auspices of an out- 
side educational institution is not prac- 
tical here, at least in the initial stages. 
Only the union officers have enough 
of the detailed information to conduct 
such classes. The union must clean its 
own doorstep of ignorance and inform 
its own members and train its own of- 
ficers for specialized service. 
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In addition to such specific trade 
union training, there is the division of 
trade union education, which operates 

more general study classes. These may 
be divided into tool courses and con- 
tent courses. Obviously, if the union 
member suffers from a language handi- 
cap, he cannot effectively participate 
in union activity. Five ILGWU local 
unions in New York City have taken 
pains in recent years to set up twelve 
classes in English for the immigrant 
Puerto Rican workers. They did this 
even before the local board of educa- 
tion recognized the Puerto Rican 
problem. In the same spirit, local un- 
ions have offered courses to secure mu- 
tual appreciation for the cultures rep- 
resented by their members. Classes in 
public speaking, parliamentary law, 
and methods of keeping union account 
books are other examples of tool 
courses. Understanding a company’s 
balance sheet is a border-line case, be- 
cause obviously some knowledge of 
general economics would be inv olved. 
General study classes deal with the his- 
tory of the union and of the labor 
movement in the United States and 
in other countries. Current events is 
a popular course in which the teacher 
endeavors to help the union member 
see the significant news which appears 
in the inside pages of the newspaper 
and to interpret the headlines in re- 
lation to the labor unions. There are 
courses in applied psychology and in 
economics and history, according to 
the desires of the union members. 

When the union has stabilized its 
position and no longer has to fight 
for recognition, the nature of the 


classes will change. In camera clubs 
and handicraft groups organized by 
the locals. industrial problems will be 
forgotten for awhile. As the union be- 
comes increasingly active in the field 
of welfare, there may well be classes 
for the older members in health prob- 
lems; in how to grow old and like it. 
The role of union members as par- 
ents may be studied. For younger 
members, classes in how to develop 
one’s personality, how to apply lip- 
stick, and how to achieve glamor have 
been successfully conducted. Old- 
timers may regret that Elizabeth Ar- 
den evokes more interest than Mother 
Jones, but they must be realistic about 
the wishes of their members. While a 
charm class has little to do with the 
union struggles, yet it meets the test 
that the union must serve the needs of 
its members. Normally, interest blanks 
are circulated among the members to 
find out the subjects in which they 
are interested, or members sign up for 
a particular activity. 

A third division, to follow or to run 
concurrently with the training of new 
members and the study classes, is mass 
education which endeavors to reach 
a larger section of the union member- 
ship. Obviously, the journal of the un- 
ion is used to reach every member and 
the editorial department cooperates 
with the educational work. Opinions 
differ regarding whether there should 
be a special educational feature page 
or instead the educational news should 
be scattered throughout the publica- 
tion. In many local journals, especially 
in the mimeo gossip sheets, the educa- 
tional director is also the editor and 
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this, of course, is mass education. Mov- 
ies are being used more and more to 
inform mass membership meetings 
about campaigns which the union is 
carrying on or about causes which 
deserve the support of all the union 
members. Educational meetings in 
which lectures and talks, debates and 
forums are given are examples of mass 
education. Because of ILGWU pro- 
visions of health care and the high 
proportion of wcemen in its member- 
ship, a lecture course, “Marriage and 
Parenthood,” attracts members not 
normally attending classes. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The elasticity already suggested rel- 
ative to the subjects taught in trade 
union education is also necessary in 
considering the methods used. Not 
enough work has yet been done in 
the field to warrant more than tenta- 
tive conclusions. There are three ob- 
vious divisions, which will be discussed 
below. 

1. Study classes for oral teaching, in- 
stitutes varying from one day to eight 
weeks in duration, and scholarships 
at established colleges and educational 
institutes. In such work the spoken 
word is the main agency. The teacher 
in the class or the lecturer in the in- 
stitute operates as he would in other 
educational work with the conscious- 
ness, of course, that in most instances 
he is dealing with mature students who 
have had work experience. Many suc- 
cessful teachers have frankly acknowl- 
edged that they have learned more 
about history and economics from 
their students than they ever did out 


of the orthodox textbooks. There js 
usually a lively interplay between 
teacher and student. The exception to 
this is when the workers are shy and 
reserved. Then they disappear from 
the class when the teacher puts them 
on the spot by asking them questions 
and trying to involve them in the free 
discussion which normally marks the 
successful class. 

The length of such courses, the rela- 
tive merits of whole-time or part-time 
study, and whether such study should 
be carried on jointly by Labor and 
Management (as in the four- -year 
course of study in the School for In- 
dustrial Relations, Cornell University) 
are matters for debate and can only be 
mentioned in passing here.’ 

2. The next division is, of course, 
education through the printed word. 
Obviously, the trade union member on 
changing shifts or isolated from his 
fellow members must use this method. 
Correspondence courses have been de- 
veloped but not used continuously by 
the unions. In Britain the National 
Council of Labor Colleges has devel- 
oped this method widely and success- 
fully for a large number of students. 
The report of its Postal Course De- 
partment for 1949 showed that 20,982 
students were taking courses. 

Wherever possible each local sets up 
a library and a magazine and reading 
room. A large number of the ILGWU 
locals make available multi-lingual 


2See The Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view (January, 1950 and July, 1950) and the 
view of Abbott Kaplan in Handbook of Adult 
Education, 1948, and Caroline Ware’s Labor 
Education in the Universities, American Labor 
Education Service, 1946. 
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' book collections. Some get loan collec- 
tions from the public library and carry 
them to the workshops. The Book 
Service Division obtains books for 
members at reasonable rates. Packets 
of lesson aid material (leaflets, pos- 
ters, journals, pamphlets, books) are 
supplied regularly to the local educa- 
tional committees. 

3. The third method is the use of 
audio-visual aids. It is a commonplace 
that the eye route to the mind is the 
most effective for the spread of new 
ideas. The use of radio and of phono- 
graph records has been rapidly increas- 
ing too. The United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and the ILGWU (AFL) 
own and operate radio stations. The 
ILGWU has FM stations at Los An- 
geles, Chattanooga, and New York 
run ona public service basis. The AFL 
maintains a daily news commentator 
on a nation-wide hookup. 

Because of its meager resources, the 
trade union education movement has 
been slow in its development of pos- 
ters, charts (single or in a series of 
turnover charts), filmstrips, and mov- 
ies (both silent and sound). However, 
there is a promising beginning in this 
field. Local unions have on many oc- 
casions “shot” their picket lines, strike 
meetings, union excursions, and union 
conventions. These movies have been 
ued, first of all, to attract good at- 
tendance at meetings and later the 
members are naturally eager to see 
how they came out in the picture. 
Such movies, and even more ambitious 
and planned attempts of the unions to 
register their history for the movie 
screen, have not been too well done, 





however, and have appealed chiefly 
to the union members themselves. 
Such a movie as Millions of Us (1936) 
and the Seafarers’ International Un- 
ion’s The Battle of Wall Street have 
proved their general worth. The forth- 
coming film based on the President’s 
Commission on Civil Rights deserves 
wide utilization. The ILGWU has 
used filmstrips successfully to deal 
with the economics of the garment in- 
dustry and the activities of the union 
and has made two documentary mov- 
ies. The American Federation of 
Teachers produced a filmstrip on the 
general history of the labor movement 
which has been used both in sound 
and also with a teacher’s lesson notes. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau 
(AFL) has made available sound film- 
strips and the Education and Research 
Department. of the CIO has made 
films, filmstrips, and phonograph rec- 


ords. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Examination of trade union educa- 
tion should deal with the difficult 
problem of financing and administer- 
ing education activities. Here again 
there is no uniform pattern. Some un- 
ions leave a large portion of their dues 
in the control of local unions, while 
others centralize their funds. This is an 
important consideration in deciding 
how educational activities will be sup- 
ported. In the case of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
where 20 cents weekly per member 
is paid to headquarters, the Central 
Educational Department has worked 
out a system of grants-in-aid. The cost 
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of the Head Office staff is met from 
the Central treasury. This also applies 
to the cost of publications, making 
filmstrips and movies, and other aids 
necessary to the work. The ILGWU 
Head Office supplies lecturers and 
speakers to locals. Often when a visit- 
ing lecturer tours for a lecture agency, 
the local union endeavors to utilize 
the opportunity presented by his stay 
in town. In recent years, Unity House, 
the summer home of the ILGWU, has 
combined ideas with sunshine in a suc- 
cessful series of morning lectures by 
outstanding men and women in their 
particular fields of politics and civic 
and educational work. The Educa- 
tional Department helps in forming 
the program and securing the lecturers. 


PREPARING UNION EDUCATORS 


So far, the work of training work- 
ers’ educational activists is still on a 
hit-and-miss_ basis. College students 
who have specific interests in labor 
problems and economics are given a 
tryout in summer schools and insti- 
tutes. Sometimes they help the union 
or one of its locals in a strike emer- 
gency and thus become attached to the 
union staff. This “chiseling in” proc- 
ess is, of course, wasteful. The labor 
schools at Hudson Shore and the 
School for Workers in Wisconsin have 
initiated training courses, but so far 


there is not an adequate training and 
placement program. Some system of 
internship should be more widely 
developed to follow up what the CIO 
and a few unions have begun. Perhaps 
the pattern set by the ILGWU Train- 
ing Institute will prove influential. 


With training and preparation must 
come standards of employment and 
increased prestige for the union educa- 
tor. The right of union classes to dis- 
cuss critically the structure and fune- 
tion of trade unions should be safe- 
guarded. The wise union will insist 
that this be done. Union education 
must steer between the Charybdis of 
being a yes-man chorus and the Scylla 
of anti-administration cliques; between 
concern only for immediate skills for 
day-by-day union operation and ab- 
sorption in ultimate goals. The rela- 
tionship between union education and 
general culture needs to be better de- 
fined. The problems of finding activ- 
ity outlets for graduates in union edu- 

cation and of devi ising a progressing 
syllabus for mature student-workers 
with better teaching, tests, and text- 
books demand attention. 

Relations between universities and 
union education have been set back by 
the closing down of its Workers Edu- 
cation Extension Service by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the abortive 
experience of the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration (AFL) in trying to secure ef- 
fective university cooperation. Unless 
there are joint planning and prepara- 
tion and mutual confidence on the part 
of the university and organized Labor, 
no industrial relations study center and 
no university extension service, insti- 
tute, or summer school can be success- 
fully developed. The success of the 
School for Workers, Univ ersity of 
Wisconsin, may be cited as an exam- 
ple of such cooperation based upon a 
recognition of the specific needs of 
Labor. 
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The Labor Education Service Ex- 
tension Bill, which at first seemed 
likely to be accepted by the 81st Con- 

ess, was based upon the cooperation 
of the state colleges and the labor un- 
jons. Attempts to get the bill out of 
committee were, however, frustrated 
by a split upon the method of admin- 
istration—the AFL officially asked that 
the service be operated by the U.S. 
Department of Labor instead of by the 
proposed Joint Committees in each 
state. The former, while desirable, is 
not considered politically feasible in 
Congress. 

Maybe this proposal for government 
support will give to Operation Union 
Education the status and financial re- 


sources now lacking. Surely forty mil- 
lion wage workers have a right to at- 
tention commensurate with that given 
to between eight and nine million 
farmers. But union members must 
study well the background, methods, 
subjects, and problems of union educa- 
tion and its vital importance as here 
described so that, through their un- 
ions, they can be effective partners in 
that necessary expansion. If organized 
Labor gets ideas, it has the power to 
apply them; hence, what is formulated 
and made articulate in workers’ educa- 
tion about Labor’s aims and methods 
will greatly affect not only adult edu- 
cation but the pattern of future his- 
tory here and in other countries. 
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Juttan Marton Greenter. A Source 
Book of Science Experiences for the 
Use of Teachers of Young Children.* 


This project endeavors to put into usable 
form a source book of science experiences 
for the classroom teacher to use in enriching 
the learning environment of preschool and 
early elementary school children. 

The study is a by-product of an attempt 
to become familiar with the problems 
facing the teacher of young children who 
wishes to help them interpret their sur- 
roundings by taking advantage of many op- 
portunities for appropriate science experi- 
ences. This accounts for the inclusion of 
the chapter “Understanding Children,” as 
well as for the descriptions in many parts of 
the book of children’s reactions to specific 
experiences. It also accounts for the con- 
viction that the experiences of children are 
made more meaningful by using materials 
which are a part of their environment rather 
than the traditional science teaching 
equipment. Finally, it is responsible for the 
attempt to organize and present the con- 
tent of the book in terms of the needs of 
teachers in helping young children meet 
their environmental problems. 

The major portion of the book is made 
up of suggested science experiences and in- 
terpretations organized around seven major 
topics, such as “Children’s Experience with 
the Atmosphere” and “Children’s Experi- 
ence with Soils and Rocks.” A variety of ex- 
periences is provided so that the teacher 
may find projects which can be readily 
adapted to the needs of his particular group. 

A rough draft of the manuscript was read 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe REecorD 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


and criticized as a whole or in part by 
twelve classroom teachers and supervisors, 
The final draft, in terms of the order of 
presentation and experiences included, takes 
into consideration the suggestions made. 
The thirty-page chapter “Children’s Every- 
day Experiences” was found to have the 
highest percentage of material appropriate 
for the nursery and kindergarten teacher's 
use. The chapter “Children’s Experiences 
with Living Things” rated second in terms 
of the proportion of experiences appropri- 
ate as instructional material for the young- 
est children, and first for the six- and seven- 
year-olds. However, each chapter was 
found to suggest many experiences ap- 
propriate for each age group. 

In order to be valid as instructional ma- 
terial, experiences should be meaningful in 
the everyday living of the person involved. 
Science experiences are a natural part of the 
daily life of each child. He has many of 
them regardless of the school program. 
Teachers of young children should be 
aware of the potentialities of science as a 
means of providing a more stimulating 
classroom atmosphere. The citizen of to- 
morrow needs a large variety of appropri- 
ate science experiences to help orient him 
to the world of today. 


GLapys TicNor Pererson. The Im- 
provement of Instruction at the Eliza 
Randall Junior High School.* 


This project describes an initial three- 
year program of in-service activities of the 
faculty of the Randall Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., which was designed to 
bring together the available resources of 
teachers, pupils, and community. The ob- 
jectives of the program were: (1) to stimu- 
late the continuous in-service growth of the 
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faculty; (2) to institute curriculum changes 
which would meet the peculiar needs of the 
Randall youth; and (3) to provide an op- 

rtunity for the principal to contribute to 
the control of the process of social change. 

The first step in the procedure was to 
secure permission from the superintendent 
to deviate from the common practices 
which governed the administration of all 
schools. The second step was to arrive at a 
common understanding with the faculty as 
to the meaning and principles of democratic 
administration. The adoption by the faculty 
of the workshop device as a technique for 
study and experimentation was the third 
step. The fourth and continuing step was 
the actual operation of the workshop under 
an over-all planning system with provision 
for meetings, group leaders and group par- 
ticipation, and the development of a pro- 
gram which reflected faculty interests. The 
workshop program included a study of the 
pupils and community, a study of the tradi- 
tional program, a study of a modern cur- 
riculum, and a study of adaptations and 
changes which could be made in the Ran- 
dall program. Experimentation included at- 
tempts on the part of teachers to create new 
teaching materials, and new ventures in 
school organization and administration on 
the part of the principal. 

The results of the three-year program in- 


dicated: (1) progress in teacher growth as 
evidenced by a striving toward greater 
achievement, cooperative staff activity, 


willingness to seek educational adventure, 
and the acceptance of the workshop as an 
integral part of the school program; (2) 
progress toward an improved curriculum 
as evidenced by a closer integration of 
school and pupils, desirable behavior 
changes, and a closer interaction of school 
and community; and (3) progress toward 
a contribution to the process of social 
change as evidenced by a wide use of dy- 
namic motivations, arrangement of condi- 
tions for functional group endeavor, and 
provision of factors in a democratic school 
for democratic practice. 


A forward look reveals a need for in- 
creased purposeful experimentation, for the 
expansion of experience units into resource 
units, for unifying the school program both 
vertically and horizontally, and for deter- 
mining the measure of effectiveness of the 
program. 


Toru Matsumoto. A Proposed Pro- 
gram of Voluntary Religious Educa- 
tion at Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan.* 


Meiji Gakuin in Toyko, Japan, is a pri- 
vate Christian college for men. Religious 
education in the curriculum is compulsory; 
the program of the Student Christian As- 
sociation is evangelistic. The problem of 
this study is to propose a program of vol- 
untary religious education which is organ- 
ized functionally and oriented to the real 
needs of the Christian as well as non-Chris- 
tian students. 

Procedure for the study included the 
following steps: an investigation of the gen- 
eral postwar situation in Japan; a study of 
present conditions at Meiji Gakuin and its 
historical and religious orientation; identi- 
fication of various factors and problems in 
the situation; discussion of suggested alter- 
native solutions; clarification of some basic 
issues involved; and exploration of alterna- 
tive possibilities for Meiji Gakuin. Such 
Japanese sources as newspapers, magazines, 
and letters have been consulted for an un- 
derstanding of the present situation. Exten- 
sive visitation, as well as questionnaires 
and interviews have been instrumental in 
helping the author to familiarize himself 
with various religious and educational pro- 
grams in higher education in the United 
Srates. 

Following are the conclusions reached by 
the study. The military occupation of Japan 
has resulted in the elimination of its totali- 
tarian institutions and in the introduction 
of a new and democratic social order. A 
continued military occupation, perhaps in- 
evitable under present international con- 
ditions, seems nonetheless contrary to the 
genuinely democratic interests of the 
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Japanese people. The students in Japan are 
alive to the problems of the day, many of 
them leaning towards Communism. At 
Meiji Gakuin the traditional pattern of 
administration exists, and the Student Self- 
government Association, allegedly Com- 
munist-led, incites a rebellious mood 
among the students. The religious program 
is either too theoretical or too evangelistic 
to meet the needs of the students. 

Proposals include the establishment of a 
Consultative Council with student and fac- 
ulty representation, a guidance program, a 
curriculum change, an economic security 
program for both faculty and students, and 
finally a reorganization of the Student 
Christian Association around program ob- 
jectives based upon interest and needs of 
the members, the membership being open 
to all those who wish to participate. 


OrMSBEE W. Rosinson. A Plan for the 
Improvement of the Winter Field Pe- 
riod of Bard College.* 


The project outlined below is a plan for 
the improvement of the Winter Field Pe- 
riod of Bard College. The Winter Field Pe- 
riod is a time of approximately six weeks be- 
tween the fall and spring semesters of each 
year during which students leave the cam- 
pus to obtain work experience or to engage 
in approved field and reading projects. 

The purpose of this project is to propose 
a series of recommendations which it is be- 
lieved will make the Winter Field Period 
educationally more effective. Changes in 
policy as well as in methods of organiza- 
tion and administration are proposed. 

Underlying assumptions of the report are 
that the first step is to learn how to work, 
that the best way of learning how to work 
is by doing, and that work experience is a 
phase of general education and may there- 
fore properly be included in the curriculum 
of a liberal arts college. 

The project is based on a survey of the 
literature on work experience in education, 
on a review and analysis of the official pub- 
lications, faculty minutes, special reports, 


and student files of Bard College; and on a 
field study of the work experience pro- 
grams of four other liberal arts colleges: 
Antioch College, Bennington College, God- 
dard College, and Keuka College, supple- 
mented by a review of their official publica- 
tions and other printed material. 

Chapter I introduces the study. Chapter 
II discusses the meaning of work and work 
experience and its place in school and col- 
lege programs. Chapter III describes and 
analyzes the Bard College Winter Field 
Period. Chapter IV surveys the background, 
purposes, and methods of organization and 
administration of work experience pro- 
grams in four other liberal arts colleges, Rec- 
ommendations are presented in Chapter V. 

It is recommended that the aims and pur- 
poses of the Winter Field Period be revised 
to place primary emphasis on work experi- 
ence and to require each student during his 
first three years to have work experience 
with a government agency, a business or 
industrial organization, and a community 
service agency. 

To improve the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Winter Field Period it is 
suggested that the length of the period be 
extended, that a full-time director be ap- 
pointed to plan and develop the program 
and to be responsible for guidance, place- 
ment, and supervision. It is further recom- 
mended that special attention be given to 
relations with employers, that reporting 
and evaluation procedures be revised, that 
advisory conferences with representatives 
of government, business, and other agen- 
cies be planned periodically, that public re- 
lations opportunities be carefully developed, 
and that the necessary additional funds to 
carry out the program be authorized. 


Mayo J. Bryce. A Study of Art Educa- 
tion Requirements of Four-Year In- 
stitutions in the Education of the Ele- 
mentary Classroom Teacher.* 


The problem of this study is to ascertain 
the amount, the type, and the quality of art 
training required of prospective elementary 
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teachers in the four-year education cur- 
ricula of teacher-training institutions, and 
to offer recommendations for improvement. 
In investigating the problem, data were 
drawn from three sources: descriptions of 
approximately 450 art courses for elemen- 
tary teachers taken from the catalogues of 
239 institutions which train classroom 
teachers; questionnaires to 110 elementary 
teachers from 74 institutions in 32 different 
states; and questionnaires from 35 directors 
and supervisors of art in state and city sys- 
tems in various parts of the United States. 
The catalogue study showed the amount 
and the kind of art required in four types of 
institutions which train teachers: the pri- 
vate university, the private college, the 
state-supported university, and the state- 
supported teachers college. Twenty-four 
r cent of these institutions did not require 
art of their elementary teacher candidates. 
In those institutions requiring the subject, 
an average of two art courses was pre- 
scribed for a four-year curriculum in ele- 
mentary education, six being the median 
number of prescribed semester credits in art 
in each institution except the private uni- 
versity, where the number was four. 
According to the catalogue study, the 
art courses most frequently prescribed for 
prospective elementary teachers by these 
institutions were those especially devised 
for them, although this was not always the 
case; it was also found that prospective ele- 
mentary teachers in many fields enrolled in 
courses designed for art majors. A study of 
catalogue descriptions indicated that the 
courses tended to emphasize art skills and 


techniques and gave little consideration to 
the philosophic aspects of art education. 

Data obtained from the questionnaire to 
teachers disclosed that two semester credits 
in art was the median number of credits in 
art which these individuals had taken while 
attending teacher-training institutions. A 
discrepancy was found to exist, therefore, 
between the number of semester credits 
the teachers actually took and the number 
of credits the teacher-training institutions 
prescribe according to the catalogue study. 
Twenty-six per cent of the classroom 
teachers disclosed that they were not re- 
quired to take art during their pre-service 
education. A larger percentage of prospec- 
tive primary teachers than of prospective 
intermediate teachers took art. The teachers 
indicated by the questionnaire that their art 
training could have been strengthened 
through greater emphasis on the philo- 
sophic aspects of art education, together 
with a more extensive exploration of a 
wider variety of art media. 

To improve the art education of elemen- 
tary teachers it was recommended that all 
prospective classroom teachers include art 
in their training programs and that the 
amount and type of instruction be varied to 
meet the students’ individual needs. Recom- 
mendations concerning the improvement of 
quality of instruction emphasized such 
factors as the development of a greater per- 
sonal awareness of art in life, a fundamental 
understanding of the role of art expression 
in the growth and development of the child, 
and a knowledge of the methods and tech- 
niques of teaching art. 
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Office of the Provost 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
Provost of the awarding of Fulbright schol- 
arships to five Teachers College students. 
These scholarships, given by the United 
States Department of State, were set up 
under the Fulbright Act of 1946 to send 
American students abroad, to maintain for- 
eign students at American educational in- 
stitutions abroad, and to finance travel for 
nationals of other countries to the United 
States for study. The five Teachers College 
winners are Miss Marion Jackson Downs, 
Mrs. Jane Eddy, Mr. Ulysses Kay, Mr. 
James Wilson McConkie and Mr. Robert 
Watson Sowers. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A series of informal reception-seminars 
were held at the Men’s Faculty Club dur- 
ing the Summer Session for all major stu- 
dents in the Department. The seminars gave 
students an opportunity to meet all staff 
members of the Department and to lis- 
ten to an informal discussion of a pertinent 
topic led by a prominent person in the 
field. Such guests of honor included Worth 
McClure, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators; 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers; Roy Larsen and Henry Toy of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools; Warren White, president of 
the AASA, and Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of The New York Times. 


A change in the registration procedure was 
tried for the first time during the fall 
registration. Administration students were 
routed to the second-floor conference room 
and adjoining offices of the Department, 
where more space and privacy were pro- 
vided in advising with professors. Virtually 
all standing lines were eliminated during 
this phase of the student’s registration, and 
adequate writing space was available for 
filling in forms. Both staff and students ex- 
pressed approval of the change. 


SEVERAL new associates have been appointed 
to the staff of the Cooperative Project in 
Educational Administration, which was re- 
cently set up under a grant of $314,000 
from the Kellogg Foundation. With the 
expansion of the staff, Professor Frank W. 
Cyr has been relieved of departmental 
duties to devote all of his time to the Proj- 
ect. 


GUIDANCE 


A new major has been established in the 
Department to strengthen child guidance 
facilities in elementary schools, it was an- 
nounced in September. The new major 
is designed to train experienced teachers 
as consultants qualified to develop mental- 
hygiene programs and to help elementary 
school children who cannot readily ad- 
just to school life. ; 


Harper and Brothers has published a new 
book by Professor Harry D. Kitson and 
Juna B. Newton, lecturer in guidance. The 
book is titled Helping People Find Jobs; 
How to Operate a Placement Agency, and 
will serve as a guide to placement officers 
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regarding all phases of their work, and as 3 
textbook in courses designed for the train- 
ing of placement officers. 


Division III 
Instruction 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Department has completed its trans- 
fer of offices from the fifth floor of Dodge 
Hall to the newly remodeled fourth and 
fifth floors of the Horace Mann Building. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Miss May B. Van Arsdale, professor emeri- 
tus of household arts, has been elected sec- 
retary of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Durtnc the Summer Session the Depart- 
ment installed a chapter of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, graduate business education honorary 
fraternity. Fifty-five members were initi- 
ated. 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner served as 
consultant to the Insular Board of Educa- 
tion in a series of conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico from June 19 to 23. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A leading figure in the field of education 
of the blind and instructor in Braille at 
Teachers College for fifteen years, Made- 
line S. Loomis died on August 16 at New 
York Hospital after a long illness. Miss 
Loomis joined the faculty of the College 
in 1935, having previously served as di- 
rector of Braille at the Chicago branch of 
the American Red Cross. Active in apply- 
ing Braille to specialized fields of study pre- 
viously closed to the blind, Miss Loomis 
worked to standardize the Braille system, 
and was the author of many books and 


pamphlets on the subject. She was an active 
member of various national and interna- 


tional agencies for the advancement of the 
blind. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


A simple, easy-to-follow program for new 
teachers who are beginning their first jobs 
is outlined in The Newly Appointed 
Teacher, a report in booklet form recently 
prepared by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, research affiliate of the Institute. 
The committee analyzed teacher-orienta- 
tion programs, sponsored by school prin- 
cipals and superintendents, in thirty com- 
munities throughout the United States 
which have succeeded in easing emotional 
and professional insecurity in young teach- 
ers. 


Tue second annual conference of the As- 
sociated Public School Systems, Institute 
affiliate, was held at the College during 
August. The group expressed concern for 
the place of the school and public educa- 
tion during “what may be years of empha- 
sis on military preparedness in the coun- 
try” and also urged “putting the public 
back into the public schools.” Sixty-six 
member school systems were represented 
at the conference. 


Institute of Adult Fducation 


Tue American public is getting sketchy 
and superficial information on current na- 
tional and international problems as pre- 
sented in documentary films and radio and 
television programs, according to a report 
prepared by the Institute and published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. Titled Audio-Visual Education in 
International and Human Relations, the 
report is an analysis of documentary films 
and educational radio and television pro- 
grams, and is designed to discover what 
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significant educational material mass com- 
munication media can and should provide 
in the fields of international and human 
relations. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Tue Institute will begin work in two new 
cooperative field laboratories in 1950-51. In 
West Orange, N. J., the research will in- 
volve “an attempt to isolate factors in the 
dynamics of instructional leadership that 
are associated with improvement in class- 
room instruction.” In San Diego County, 
Calif., a cooperative study will be made 
of the influence of the intermediate 
(county) unit on curriculum development. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


(Continued from October Recorp) 


Sandin, Adolph A. (Ph.D. 1944), associate 
professor of education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Sawyers, William A., Jr., teacher of science, 


High School, Baldwin, N.Y. 


Scott, C. Winfield (Ph.D. 1934), director of 
student personnel services, New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 


Sellers, Gwen Gallagher (A.M. 1947), direc- 
tor, Madison Presbyterian Day School, New 
York, N.Y. 


Shipley, Clifford B., professor and head of 
re of business education, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex. 


Short, Katharine H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
arts and crafts, Amphitheater High School, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


Sloan, Jean K. (A.M. 1948), dean of women, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Nebr. 


Smith, Alice Katherine (B.S. 1950), super. 
visor of nurses, Department of Health and A 
tional Welfare, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Smith, George Mortimer (A.M. 1950), com- 
mercial tribunal clerk, American Arbitration 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


Smith, Joseph W., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Stamper, Cletus, instructor in business admin- 
istration, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


Stanger, Donald F. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
elementary subjects, Public Schools, Paterson, 
N.]J. 

Starr, Mary Catharine (A.M. 1941), associate 
a of home economics, Sacramento Col- 
ege, Sacramento, Calif. 


Stern, Louis E., teacher of sixth grade, The 
Hillside School, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Stewart, Lawrence H. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor ‘of psychology, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Stewart, Richard A.D., professor of family 
life education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 


Streibig, Kenneth, dean, Junior College of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn. 


Strickland, Helen I. (Ed.D. 1942), educational 
consultant, Public Schools, Gastonia, N.C. 


Summitt, Alice L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
Renee education, Las Vegas High School, 
as Vegas, Nev. 


Swift, Carolyn Ruth, teacher of English, 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 


Taintor, Frances Noyes (B.S. 1950), teacher 
of fourth grade, Hindley School, Darien, 
Conn. 


Tata, Renato (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Junior High School, Wilton, Conn. 


Teeter, Alma Clouse (M.S. 1946), director 
of food service, St. Joseph College, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Ten Bosch, Suzanne (B.S. 1950), instructor 
in pediatrics, Skidmore College, Department of 
Nursing, New York, N.Y. 


Thomas, Edward J., assistant professor of 
mathematics, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 
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Topalis, Mary (A.M. 1950), educational ad- 
ministrator of psychiatric nursing, Central State 
Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 


Valentine, Melissa (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education, Floral Park-Bellerose 
School, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Vance, Margaret V. (A.M. 1944), food man- 
ager, McCormick Y.W.C.A., Chicago, Ill. 


Van Orden, Ruth, librarian, Myron J. 
Michael Junior High School, Kingston, N.Y. 


Viall, William P., associate education super- 
visor, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N.Y. 


Wackernagel, Hilde A. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of elementary grades, The Maywood School, 
Maywood, N.J. 

Wallace, Vernon A., assistant professor of 
psychology, Cooper Union, New York, N.Y. 


Weale, W. Bruce (Ed.D. 1950), associate 
professor, department of commerce, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Welch, Dorothy J., director of curriculum, 
Bellflower School District, Bellflower, Calif. 


Wexler, Adelaide Holzer, teacher of second 
and third grades, Melville Elementary School, 
Melville, N.Y. 


Whitney, Richard A. (A.M. 1948), vocational 


counselor, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Whitworth, James Ralph (A.M. 1949), 


teacher of music, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


Wickersham, Margaret (A.M. 1950), resi- 
dence hall counselor and girls’ counselor, Po- 
tomac State School, Keyser, W. Va. 


Wideman, Anthony Robert (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of commercial education, Fallsburg Cen- 
tral School, South Fallsburg, N.Y. 


Wilcox, Edward H. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of eighth grade, Gilboa-Conesville Central 
Rural School, Gilboa, N.Y. 


Williams, Stella Rouse (A.M. 1940), director 
of food service, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Willis, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sty, Delaware, Ohio. 


Wolfrey, Edith Shockley, dietitian, Lincoln 
Hospital, Bronx, N.Y. 


Wright, Jimmell C. (A.M. 1948), director, 
Harlem-Riverside Child Care Center, New 
York, N.Y. 


Wyatt, William Stanley (A.M. 1947), as- 
sociate professor of art, Waynesburg College, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


Wyman, Gusti Glayston (B.S. 1946), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Young, Robert N. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics, East Islip Union School, East 
Islip, N.Y. 


(End of October listings; 
November listings follow) 


Arciola, Anthony Lewis (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of English, Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn. 


Barber, Lorna (A.M. 1950), head of home 
economics department, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Beasley, Christine, associate professor of mar- 
riage and family life, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Bernstein, Benjamin B. (Prof. Dip. 1947), in- 
structor in music, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Wayne, Nebr. 


Bessel, Ruth, teacher of fourth grade, Lake- 
view Elementary School, Malverne, N.Y. 


Best, Philip H., teacher of art, Music and 
Arts University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bingham, Alice (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Millburn Short Hills Schools, Millburn, N.J. 


Bochenek, John T., teacher of science and 
audio-visual education, East Syracuse High 
School, East Syracuse, N.Y. 


Boczkowski, Teofilia A. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of second grade, Gotwals School, Norristown, 
Pa. 


Bolton, Jessie E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, Oxon Hill High School, Oxon Hill, Md. 


Bond, Austin D. (Ph.D. 1940), professor of 
science, Eastern Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N.C. 


Borger, Henry C., Jr., assistant professor of 
education, Clark University, Worchester, Mass. 


Bowman, David D., instructor in mathematics 
and science, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


Bradley, Elizabeth Alta (A.M. 1945), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Roslyn, N.Y. 


Brand, Charlotte M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
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Branston, Edna W., teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, 
N,J. 


Breig, Frances (A.M. 1948), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, 


Brown, Lawrence, teacher of arts and crafts, 
Manhattanville Neighborhood Center, New 
York, N.Y. 


Burch, Hadley K., teacher of mathematics 
and physics, Wooster School, Danbury, Conn. 


Burrall, Lucile (A.M. 1947), teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Carpenter, Martha J. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
director of residence for women, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Collins, Leo W. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Wash. 


Colson, Chester E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. 


Cooke, Robert John, teacher of sixth grade, 
Goshen Central School, Goshen, N.Y. 


Davis, Sydney C. (A.M. 1946), lecturer in 
child development and mental hygiene, Queens 
College of the City of New York, Flushing, 
N.Y. 

Del Fabro, Louis A. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


seventh and eighth grades, West Islip Grammar 
School, West Islip, N-Y. 


Dixon, Norman Roosevelt (A.M. 1944), as- 
sociate professor of education, Bethune-Cook- 
man College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Duffy, Rita M., teacher of elementary grades, 
Hillside Grade School, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Erney, Richard A. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, Lawrence High School, Law- 
rence, N.Y. 


Fiore, Michael A., Jr., teacher of science, 
Lyndhurst High School, Lynhurst, N.J. 


Fletcher, Ralph V. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in industrial arts, San Bernardino City Schools, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Frownfelter, Louise G. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of speech and dramatics, Bergenfield High 
School, Bergenfield, N.J. 


Gay, Roger C. president, Nasson College, 
Springvale, Me. 


George, Beatrice Fay (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of remedial reading, Public Schools, North- 
port, N.Y. 


; Gibbons, James F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
industrial art, Pittsfield Vocational School, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Goffin, Hoover R. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of social studies, Babylon High School, Baby- 
lon, N.Y. 


Grattan, Frances A. (A.M. 1950), director of 
speech correction, Public Schools, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Grell, Einar Ferdinand, Jr. (A.M. 1950) 
teacher of social studies, High School, Glens 
Falls, N.Y. 


Grossman, Raphael (Prof. Dip. 1948), vocal 
director, High School, Roslyn, NY. ™ 


Harman, John L. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
English, High School, Montpelier, Vt. 


Heinberg, Paul J., instructor in speech and 
dramatics, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Tex. 


Hilliard, Robert L. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
speech and English, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Drew University, Madison, N.J. 


Hirama, Jay J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
industrial arts, Department of Education of 
Navy, Civad, Palau, W. Caroline Is. 


Holcomb, Kathryn (A.M. 1949), educational 
director, School of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Hoskins, Frances Warner (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of home economics and cafeteria man- 
ager, High School, Moorestown, N.J. 


Jackson, Ellamae, dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


Jensen, Carl C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
French, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Jewett, Mary Louise (A.M. 1931), librarian 
and instructor in English, Maryland College for 
Women, Lutherville, Md. 


_ Johnson, Ruth C., director, School of Nurs- 
ing, Binghamton City Hospital, Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

Kaye, Bernard W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
sixth grade, Sea Cliff School, Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


Kelley, Albert Sumter (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant professor of art, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N.Y. 

Lampkin, Richard D. (Ph.D. 1948), professor 


J science, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
v.Y. 


Larkin, Timothy J., teacher of social studies, 
Junior High School, Monticello, N.Y. 
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Leeper, Robert R.., associate editor of “Edu- 
cational gree Association for Super- 
yision & Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 
Washington, D.C. 


Le Fevre, John R. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Levers, Evelyn M. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


Liptrap, Max E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
piano, Glenville State College, Glenville, W.Va. 


Malmstrom, Karin (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Pierson School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Markham, R. Finney (Ed.D. 1946), super- 
visor of counseling, William and Mary College, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Meehan, Catherine T., teacher of commercial 
education, Hampden High School, Hamden, 
Conn. 


Miller, Alfred Kelso (A.M. 1950), assistant 
rofessor of music, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, W.Va. 


Moore, James W., associate professor of 
health and physical education, New Haven 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 


Myers, Charles B., organization and methods 
examiner, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Oldham, Kenneth L., teacher of ore 
and physics, Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Oldis, Robert, principal, Junior High School, 
South Plainfield, N.J. 


Ouligian, John, teacher of mathematics, Put- 
nam Valley Central School, Putnam Valley, 
N.Y. 

Page, G. Dudley (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Herndon, Va. 


Peterson, Hazel I., second grade critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 


Phillips, Murray Gordon (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant professor of science, Plymouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, N.H. 


Pirrung, Mary C., teacher of grades one to 
four, American Dependents Schools, Germany. 


Prete, Santo J., teacher of fifth grade, Home 
Gardens Corona Unified School District, Co- 
rona, Calif. 


Ragland, Ernest H. (A.M. 1949), superin- 


tendent of schools, Public Schools, Beecher, 
Ill. 
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Redmond, Frank J. (A.M. 1948), guidance 
counselor, Public Schools, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Reed, Samuel C., Jr. (A.M. 1950), principal, 
Perry A. Cline School, Pikeville, Ky. 


Rickard, Edward M. (A.M. 1942), associate 


professor of economics, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 


Rock, Marjorie J. (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
science, Lenox Hill Hospital, School of Nurs- 
ing, New York, N.Y. 


Rolfe, K. Daphne (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 
rector, School of Nursing, Binghamton City 
Hospital, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Schade, Edmund J. (A.M. 1946), teaching 
principal, Oxford School, Oxford, Conn. 


Schoonmaker, Alice O. (B.S. 1931), director 
of nursing, City Hospital, Newark, N.J. 


Schoonmaker, Gunhilde J., teacher of busi- 
ness education, Williams Memorial Institute, 
New London, Conn. 


Servine, Margaret, assistant professor of 
speech and dramatics, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Sherman, Ralph W. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in business education, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Shockley, Robert Joseph (Ed.D. 1950), vice- 
principal, Loch Raven Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Md. 


Smart, Paul Gordon (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 


Smith, Rose M. (A.M. 1943), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Newfield Central School, Newfield, N.Y. 


Snook, Josephine V., teacher of commercial 
education, Katharine Gibbs School, Montclair, 
N,J. 


Stagg, Shirley E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
piano, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


Stevens, Charles E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Rahway High School, Rahway, N.J. 

Svanoe, Kristen L., supervisor of music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Richmond, Va. 


Sweeney, Glenn F. (A.M. 1949), elementary 
school principal, Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 


Tibbett, John H., teacher of elementary sub- 
jects, New Lincoln School, New York, N.Y. 


Townsend, Dorothy I., first grade critic 


teacher, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 


Townsend, Katharine B., instructor in French 


and Latin, Dryden-Freeville Central School, 
Dryden, N.Y. 
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Towsend, James Gale, (Prof. Dip. 1948), in- 
structor in industrial art, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N.Y. 

Treat, Barbara E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
commercial education, Ba 
Bay Shore, N.Y. 


Watson, Hugh (A.M. 1950), teacher of his- 
ry Day School, Char- 


Whicker, Gene A., band and choru 
Harlan High School, Harlan, Ky. 
Wing, Shirley (MS. 1 
assistant, University of 
Zimmer, George P. (A.M. 
professor of science, 
Fredonia, N.Y. 
Zoueff, Eleanor S., teach 
West Babylon School, Bab 


947), nutrition research 
Maine, Orono, Me. 


1947), assistant 
State Teachers College, 


y Shore High School, 


tory, Charlotte Count 
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AppROXIMATELY 200 alumni have been in- 
yited to attend an alumni conference to be 
held at the College on November 9 and 

10. This is the second in a planned series 
of conferences which the College hopes 
will (1) provide professional stimulation 
for faculty, staff, and alumni; (2) acquaint 
alumni with current programs and plans of 
the College, and secure from them sugges- 
tions for the future work of the College, 
and (3) build closer ties between the Col- 
lege and alumni. The first conference was 
held last February. 

The group attending this month’s con- 
ference was chosen from a suggested list 
of alumni submitted by the faculty and 
does not include persons who attended the 
February meeting. 


Toomas E. Pierce (Ed.D. 1942), profes- 
sor of education and director of the Dem- 
onstration School, Texas State College for 
Women, writes that he is serving as presi- 
dent of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association during the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year. He was elected to this position 
at the annual meeting of the Department in 
St. Louis on July 3. 


On July 1, GLtenn Kenpatt (Ed.D. 1941) 
assumed the post of president at Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. He reports that the 
college has a student body of approximately 
1,500, of which about half are engaged in 
teacher-education programs. 


One of the first three Red Cross women 
workers to enter Korea’s war zone was 
Maupe Campsett, former student, who ar- 
rived in that country during July. Miss 


Campbell is providing social-service assis- 
tance to wounded G. I.’s who are sent to 
evacuation hospitals. 


Tue University of Alabama has set up a 
new major division, the collegiate School 
of Nursing, and has appointed FLorence A. 
Hixon (B.S. 1931) as dean of the school. 
Miss Hixon is the former director of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Nurs- 


ing. 


Frep L. Ayer (A.M. 1946), head of the 
evaluations section of the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Teachers College, has 
recently received the Bronze Star Medal 
for meritorius achievement in connection 
with military operations against the enemy 
at Luzon, Philippine Islands, during World 
War II. 


APPOINTMENT Of the first full-time psychol- 
ogist for the University City, Mo., Public 
Schools has been announced. The new 
psychologist, appointed for the school year 
1950-51, is JaMes Dun tap (Ed.D. 1944), 
who has been serving as director of guid- 
ance in Kanawha County Schools, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., since 1945. Dr. Dunlap is 
chairman of the Committee on School Psy- 
chological Services for Exceptional Chil- 
dren of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 


Joun H. Fiscuer (A.M. 1949), who is on 
leave from his position as assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Baltimore, Md., 
has received the Exhibitors’ Fellowship, 
awarded by the American Association of 
School Administrators. Mr. Fischer is cur- 
rently serving as an associate on the staff 
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of the Cooperative Project in Educational 
Administration, recently set up at Teach- 
ers College under a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation. 


A number of articles by Teachers College 
alumni appeared during the summer months. 
Vivian E. Laupack (A.M. 1943) is the 
author of a story entitled “Sniff Bottles,” 
appearing in the September issue of The 
Instructor. Also in this issue is an article, 
“Using Hobbies in the Classroom,” by 
Epirh F. Mirter (A.M. 1941). ALBERTA 
Dovson (A.M. 1934), associate professor 
of home economics at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., has written an 
article on home decoration which appeared 
in the June issue of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, and Gorvon C. Lee (Ph.D. 1948), 
chairman of the department of education 
at Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., is 
author of “Wanted: A Positive Program for 
Federal Aid to Education,” originally pub- 
lished in the Teachers College Record \ast 
March and appearing in the September issue 
of Education Digest. 


J. H. Haptey (Ed.D. 1946), chairman of 
the Alabama Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards reports 
that the state committee, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of Alabama, has completed 
a comprehensive study of problems of 
teacher supply and demand in Alabama, 


Tue leader of the Pre-School Administra. 
tive and Supervisory Workshop for the 
Tulsa, Okla., Public Schools during August 
21-26 was Morris S. WaAtLLace (EdD, 
1948), associate professor of educational 
administration in the School of Education, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, at Stillwater. 


CORRECTION 


Tue announcement in the October Alumni 
Activities of the appointment of Wituam 
H. Neat (A.M. 1950), as director of ad- 
missions at Pace College, Mansfield, Pa, 
was in error. Pace College is in New York 


City. 
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